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Che Outlook. 


Another veto message from the President ap- 
pears as we go to press, its subject being, of 
course, the renewed attempt of the Democrats to 
force the approval of a bill which might actually 
prevent a United States officer from protecting 
Government property if a riot should happen to 
occur on an election day. This bill, known as 
the ‘‘ Free Elections bill,” was passed bya strictly 
party vote in both hcuses during the week. By 
the time that this paper reaches its readers a par- 
tisan press will bave scattered far and wide con- 
demnations and false statements concerning an 
executive act which seems to us, after reuding 
the arguments on both sides, based upon right 
and justice. We cannot believe that the thinking 
part of the Democratic party will be misled by the 
‘statements of its unscrupulous advisers. Oae of 
the most specious arguments that we have seen 
advanced is, that the Republic must trust to its 
citizens for the maintenauce of order at the polls. 
These citizens, it is said, are always at hand and 
must be called on in case of need. When it is 
remembered that citizens do the rioting when any 
is done, the absurdity of expecting them to be 
ready to preserve the peace must be evident even 
to avery low order of intellect. The most impor- 
tant minor debate of the week was on the Warner 
Coinage Bill, but its failure to pass one or both 
houses is confidently predicted, so that there is 
smal] reason for apprehensioa on its account. A 
renewed attempt was made to secure action on 
an eight-hour law, but neither does this appear to 
have any chance of success. 


Outside of Washington, the political sensation 
of the week was the culmination of the California 
struggle between things as they are and things as 
they ought to be in the eyes of Dennis Kearney 
and his followers. The vote on the new Constitu- 


tion was cast on Wednesday of last week, and re- 


sulted in the adoption of an instrument which 
will appareatly, in one way or another, basten 
the solution of some very troublesome problems, 
To the majority of moderately conservative peo 
ple, the fact that the Kearney party regards the 
acceptance of the Constitution as a great triamph 
for their cause will seem pregnant with danger 
to vested property rights, and to the just execution 
oflaw. That California has a right to experiment 
in political economy and constitutional law, there 
is no question, so long as she does not come in 
conflict with the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. Whether the new instrument does 
so cunflict must be decided by the proper authori- 
ties. Wewmay, however, say that some of its pro- 
visions are subversive of tolerably well-established 
creeds of statecraft. For instance, article nine- 
teen provides that ‘‘ No corporation now existing 
or hereafter formed under the laws of this State 
shall, after the adoption of this Constitution, 
employ, directly or indirectly, in any capacity, 
any Chinese or Mongolian.” A like prohibition is 
extended to all public works. This must of ne- 
cessity precipitate Congressional action on the 
Chinese question. The Constitution contains 
some new schemes of txxation, whose effect upon 
various industries and investments can hardly be 
anytbing but revolutionary. It is claimed by 
the friends of the measure that California faces 
conditions which civilization has never before 
encountered, and that these conditions necessi- 
tate peculiar commercial and social adjustments. 
There is assuredly something bold and original in 
the idea of Kearney as the apostle of a higher and 
purer civil‘zation, but we may at least wish Cali- 
fornia the fullest proportion of happiness in her 
new venture. 


Since the spring opened at the West it has 
become apparent to Government officials and to 
well-disposed citizens generally on the main routes 
leading to the Indian Territory that something 
extraordinary was attracting settlers to that for- 
bidden ground. There has always been more or 
less trouble of this kind, for where the frontiers- 
man must not go, there he straightway desires to 
xo—and too often, we may add, goes. Investiga- 
tion has shown inthe present instance that certain 
enterprising railway corporations, encountering 
difficulties in acquiring a right of way with the 
usual gratuities through the coveted territory, 
have systematically gone to work to spread glow- 
ing accounts of the rich lands which are only 
waiting for occupation to blossom as the rose. 
So effectually have they done their work that the 
President has felt it to be his duty to issue a 
proclamation warning all persons intending to 
invade the Territory that any attempt of the kind 
is contrary to law and will render them subject to 
suiuwary ejectment. The necessary orders have 
been transmitted to the Commander of the Depart- 
ment to take steps at once to check the movewent 
and remove any settlers who have already eatered 
the Territory. The railway agents, meanwhile, 
smilingly intimate that the thing has now gone 
too far to be stopped, and inwardly rejoice, no 
doubt, over the wisdom that has reduced the 
army so that it cannot even perform the duty of 
a sheriff's posse. The misled immigrants, of 
course, are greatly to be pitied, but there is every 
reason to believe that the law will be enforced, 
and we wish that the crafty corporations could be 
made to bear their full share of the burden. 


Germany and Canada are in a state of, let us 
hope temporary”, unrest and dissatisfaction over 
their actual and prospective tariff laws. Perhaps 


we should include Belgium and Holland in the 
enumeration, since their transit commerce with 
Germany will be nearly annihilated by the new 
regulations introduced by Bismarck. The navi- 
gation of the Rhine and the traffic of the West 
German railways will likewise, it is thought, 
be very injuriously affected. Some of the Ant- 
werp journals have already suggested a customs 
union with France to offset the anticipated dis- 
advantages. It is reported that already a large 
metal-sheathing establishment has removed from 
Kehl to Nancy to escape the operation of the 
tariff. Miners and iron-workers, however, regard 
the situation from another standpoint, and ex- 
pect to reap benefits from that which causes con- 
sternation elsewhere. Asa natural consequence, 
there is a good deal of speculation in the shares 
of these corporations. Bismarck is reported to 
have said on Saturday that he did not purpose 
discussing the relative merits of protection and 
free trade, but that it was evident that Germany 
must close her gates if she would escape being a 
mere storage place for the surplus of other coun- 
tries, In Canada, the difficulty arises primarily 
from embarrassments consequent upon her inti- 
mate relations with the United States, and sec- 
ondarily from the refusal of the English Parlia- 
ment to sanction such protective measures as the 
Dominion is anxious to adopt. It is perfectly 
right that Canada, whose commercial interests 
are mainly identical with those of the United 
States, should wish to protect her home industries 
from ruinous competition, either by reciprocity 
or by a discriminative tariff. And it is equally 
natural that England, the great champion of free 
trade, should see difficulties in the way of such 
measures as seem at prescnt insurmountable. We 
could wish that free trade, or reciprocity at least, 
might be re-established with Canada, but the ten- 
dency is not in that direction now, and we can 
only hope that ber existing dissatisfaction with 
English conclusions will be speedily and satis- 
factorily adjusted. 


Affairs in Russia are going from bad to worse. 
The vigorous police regulations are from day to 
day made more and more stringent. Permits are 
required from {street passengers, and lights must 
be out at ten o’clock. This, according to the 
Cologne }‘‘ Gazette,” is the state of things in St. 
Petersburg, and it is quite as bad, if not worse, in 
the other cities and provinces where martial law 
is in force. In spite of all this surveillance, 
seditious placards are posted at street corners, and 
the simple act of stopping to read them is regarded 
as sufficient ground for arrest and search. Two 
companies of every city garrison regiment are 
kept with their accoutrements on, and ready to 
march at a moment’s notice, and batteries are 
prepared for instant service. Such a state of 
affairs in the capital of the ‘‘ White Tzar,” the 
head of the Eastern Church, the sovereign who, 
in spite of his early training and family traditions, 
has done more for the cause of freedom if Russia 
than any man living, is indeed very startling, and 
one cannot but speculate how long this tension 
between Government and people can endure with- 
out giving way. 


Yakoob Khan, after having taken bis own time, 
or rather the time of the British Commissioners, 
for considering the question, went witb bis retinue 
to Gundamak, and accepted all the British pro- 
positions. The frontier line is advanced so as to 
give the British control of all the important 
passes, with a Resident at Candahar and possibly 
at Cabul and Herat. This is in accordance with 
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is ‘‘ rectified ” in accordance with the best military 
science 1s, judging from the English papers, at the 
least open to argument. Holding the new frontier 
pre-supposes the oecupation of the passes, duly 
strengthened by modern fortifications; and the 
acquiesence of the hill tribes im the Mew order of 


things is @ problem which will demand careful | 


Assuming that the main point is 
how best fo check the Russian adgance in Central 
Asia, it will be conceded that the new frontier is 
naturally stronger than the old. Whether it is 
strong enough actually to justify the trouble it 
has cost, time alone can fully demonstrate. Mean- 
while, good military reads have been constructed 
through the most dangerous part of the moun- 
tains, and supplies are sent through almost withb- 
out escort. Nothing of especial moment bas been 
done in South Africa since the safe return of the 
Ekowe expedition. On the one hand, it is said 
that Lord Chelmsford has asked for another full 
brigade of infantry, that he will not move until 
it arrives, and that the cavalry horses are in such 
a wretched condition that seven miles a day tests 
their powers to the utmost. On the other band, 
additional rumors of the surrender of native 
chiefs give color to the theory that the Zulus have 
had enough of breech-loaders and Gatling guns. 


' Within a few weeks the Board of Investigation 
in the case of General Fitz-John Porter has render- 
ed its verdict favorably to the accused, and the 
Stanley-Hazen court-martial has completed its con- 
sideration of a long series of events involving the 
character of two of our most distinguished army 
officers. The finding of the court in the last- 
named case is not yet made known, but pending 
its announcement, we may say, judging from the 
reports of the evidence as published in the daily 
journals, that the charge of cowardice against 
General Hazen has been abundantly disproved, 
and it was upon this that the case against him 
rested. His separation from bis command at 
Pittebargh Landing is proved to bave been an nr- 
avoidable accident, and the court even declined 
to receive a mass of testimony relating to his sub- 
sequent gallant services, on the ground that 
such evidence was merely cumulative and there- 
fore unnecessary. What will be the result for 
General Stanley cannot be foretold until the find- 
ing of the court is made public. 


In making his civic appointments, Mayor 
Cooper not unnaturally finds himself entangled 
among the cliques and parties to whcm he owes 
his election. To satisfy the conflicting claims of at 
least two Republican factions and the Anti-Tam- 
many Democrats is, it must be confessed, not an 
easy orenviable task. Mr. Cooper’s obvious course 
in the premises is to maintain his independence. 
The names he {has already presented, while they 
are selected from a political element, are not ob- 
jectionable, and are, at any rate, an improvement 
on any appointments we have had for several 
years. If the Board of Aldermen does not con- 
firm them, it will not be the Mayor who is respon- 
sible for the continuation of the present disordered 
condition of our municipal affairs. 


The ‘‘ deceased wife’s sisters” in England, whom 
the novelists represent as anticipating from year 
to year the enactment of a law by Parliament 
which will facilitate their matrimonial plans, bave 
suffered another disappointment. The custom- 
ary bill was introduced this year by Lord Hough- 
ton in the House of Lords, and by Sir Thomas 
Chambers in the House of Commons. It was 
personally advocated in the Upper House by the 
Prince of Wales, who presented a petition from 
3,258 Norfolk farmers in favor of the bill, and 
spoke inits favor. The Government, however, as 
strongly opposed it, and tbe second reading was 
defeated by a vote of 101 to 81. The Prince of 
Wales, his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
the Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Bickersteth), voted with 
the mincrity; and fourteen of the bishops—as 
might be expected, seeing that the Establishment 
has always opposed the bill—witb the majority. 
Ultimately, however, though those who are now 
possessing their souls in patience may not live 
to profit by it, the bill is sure to pass. Some 
headway is gained every year—morally, if not 
numerically—and with a change in the Government 
there is likely to come alsoa change of attitude 


. towards this particular measure. 


the Beaconsfield scheme, but whether the frontier 


The sufferings of the Mennonite exodus to Brazil 
furnish modern history with one of its most pa- 
thetic chapters. Emigrating from Silesia fo Russia 
to avoid the Prussian conscription, they left 
Russia for Brazil to avoid a similar ukase by the 
Tzar. In the new land of their adeption, how- 
ever, hunger, plague and death by famine con- 


bfronted them. After much suffering, over 500 of 


them—all that were left—resolved to return, and, 
after perils at sea, were landed destitute on the 
quays of Antwerp. The generous Belgians housed 
and fed them for three weeks, and have now voted 
asum of $5,000 to enable each to exhibit at the 
Russian frontier a small means of livelihood till 
work can be found, without which they were re- 
fused permission to return to that empire. 


A FORGOTTEN PLAN. 


HE acquittal of Dr. Talmage by the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery, by a vote of twenty-five to 
twenty, is probably not as hearty as the accused 
clergyman and his friends had desired, nor in- 
deed as the expressions of the members on the 
two days previous to the vote seemed to forecast ; 
but more weight attaches to it from the fact that 
with the majority the verdict seems to have been 
a matter of calm and deliberate conviction, while 
the minority, if we may judge from their argu- 
ments, were not wholly free from passion and vin- 
dictive sentiment. 

In truth, however, the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
ratber than Dr. Tslmage, bas been on trial, and 
ecclesiasticism more than either. The unbeliev- 
ing world has looked on, at first with curiosity, 
and then with anything but reverence or even 
respect, at the proceedings of this ‘‘ Court of 
Jesus Christ.” It has wondered what example of 
charity, mutual forbearance, mutual considera- 
tion, and, above all, of disinterested and dispas- 
sionate love of truth and equal justice the Church 
had to show to the world, and it bas been amazed 
at the extraordinary example actually presented. 
How, it bas asked, dothe disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ proceed in order to learn the truth 
concerning a disciple accused of uncbristian con- 
duct? To the answer given it bas listened either 
with sorrowful silence or with open derision. 

The proceedings of our Anglo-Saxon courts are 
at best only one step above barbarism. To em- 
ploy one man to do all in his powerto prove an 
accused man guilty, and another to use every 
means to prove him innocent, leaving it to twelve 
men who khow nothing of the case to decide be- 
tween them, is only a sort of intellectual wager of 
battle after all. The evils of the system are pal- 
pable and universally recognized, a bitterand often 
unscrupulous partisanship, and a decision as often 
determined by the stratagem or the dialectic skill 
of the combatants as by the actual facts in the 
case. The system is basely tolerated, because 
there is not enough love of justice for its own 
sake in the community to make any other yet de- 
vised a safe alternative. It is made tolerable only 
by severe penalties for false testimony, rigid rules 
within which the two advocates are carefully con- 
fined, and an almost autocratic power in the judge 
over jury, witnesses and lawyers. It is simply 
astonishing that in this nineteenth century a body 
of Christian ministers can devise no method more 
in accord with the spirit and principles inculcated 
by Jesus Christ for the determination of the truth 
of ‘‘ common fame” respecting a brother, than this 
modified form of Anglo-Saxon peganism. Imagine 
the question of Paul’s orthodoxy, or John Mark’s 
consistency, left to be determined by appointing 
Peter to stretch every nerve to prove him guilty, 
Jobn to employ every stratagem to prove him 
innocent, and tbe rest of the apostles to decide 
between them after the sacred sparring-match 
was over! 

What method could we propose? In the ab- 
sence of any better suggestion, we think it might be 
well for the disciples of Christ to try the method 
which Christ recommended. If any brother 
felt himself personally injured by Dr. Talmage, 
or felt that a more zerious injury had been in- 
flicted on the cbhorches of Christ by bis conduct, 
be might go to him alone to remonstrate; if tbat 
did no good, be might take one or two discreet 
bretbren and make, with tbeir aid, a more vigorous 
attempt to rectify the wrong; and, if that also 
failed, he might then leave Dr. Talmage alone, 
and if necessary make a public statement why he 


chose todoso. This is nota method very much 
in vogue in any Christian denomination as yet. 
It affords no field for forensic displays, and no 
opportunity for newspaper notoriety. We will 
not say that even some better method of dealing 
with Christian ministers accused by that ‘‘ devil’s 
advocate” of modern society, ‘‘common fame,” 
may not be diseovered or invented in the future. 
But we think /we are quite prepared to say that 
trial by wager of batile in a ‘‘Court of Jesus 
Christ ” is not such an invention as will commend 
itself to the average unbeliever as any improve- 
ment on Christ’s forgotten plan. 


THE PROGRESS OF ISLAM. 


HILE we are felicitating ourselves upon the 
encouraging reports of the progress of 
Christianity in foreign lands which returned mis- 
sionaries are now laying before our anniversary 
meetings, itis worth while to look into the strides 
which counteracting forces, and notably Islamism, 
are making in the same countries,’and concerning 
which, perhaps, we have been left too muchin the 
dark. 

From the statistics recently published in the 
Christian Union, it will have been observed that 
nearly one-fifth of the whole of the dwellers on 
earth are disciples of Mohammed. In her capacity 
of Empress of India, Queen Victoria sways her 
sceptre over nearly 500,000,000 of these, the 
Sublime Porte only exercising sovereignty over 
some 21,000,000, and that including those in Asi- 
atic Turkey, Egypt, and the tributary states of 
Northern Africa. The followers of Islam have 
always been noted as propagandists. The tendency 
is not less strong to-day than it was in the times 
of the Prophet, except that the methods are 
changed. With the decadence of the Porte, 
Mohammedanism has lost much of its power as a 
system, and is now being propagated as an in- 
dividual creed. The fire and sword of the Prophet, 
the galleys and the impaling post, have gone the 
way of the rack, the ‘‘ Virgin” and the Smithfield 
stake; and converts to the Moslem faith are being 
won by personal endeavor on the part of the 
faithful, aided by modern facilities for travel. 

A paper on this subject recently issued by Herr 
Dr. Ddllinger, the well known ecclesiastic of the 
Old Catholic Church, conveys some startling in- 
formation. From this we learn that in Africa 
whole tribes formerly given to fetichism and 
Obeah worship now swell the shout Allah/ il- 
Allah! Mohammed rasoul Allah! At Sierra Leone 
there exists a Moslem university in which are 
being trained a thousand pupils, whose lives will 
undoubtedly influence the future of the Guinea 
Coast. In China the adherents of the creed are 
becoming so numerous that but lately they 
attempted a revolution. Fifty thousand are 
reckoned to reside in Tonquin alone. It'is, how- 
ever, amongst the Malayans and the islanders of 
the Eastern Archipelago, of whom not less than 
18,000,000 have been converted to Mohammedan- 
ism within a very few years, that the work of 
proselytism flourishes. Every one converted 
becomes an apostle in his turn, and by persistent 
individual effort upon the circle around him wins 
new disciples to the faith. 

To quote Dwllinger, ‘Islamism knows not the 
Roman distinction betwixt laymen and clergy, 
whence it results that each follower of Mohammed 
feels bound to work for the conversion of infidels 
in person.” He does it successfully, too; while 
in the same countries the Christian missions 
make relatively but little headway. Islamism is 
constantly preached by the unanimity of its fol- 
lowers. Christianity too often is scandalized by 
sectarian controversy and retarded for lack of 
concerted effort. 

Rare, indeed, are the conversions of the Moslem 
to Christianity. Except where, as in Spain, 
ground has been gained by force, there has been 
little change of a national character. Yet there 
has been a change in the character of the Mussul- 
man mind. Its fanaticism is being modified, and @ 
noteworthy fact, as we learn from the same paper, 
is the undertaking of a complete translation of 
the bible by Said Achmet Khan, a Mussulman 
judge at Ghazipoor, upon the Ganges, which he 
believes ought to be a rule of faith and of life for 
his fellow-believers. ‘‘ Politically,” says Dr. Dwl- 
linger, ‘‘the extension of the Mussulman belief is 
a grave matter forthe British Empire. Religious- 
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ly, it behooves us all to search thoroughly and 
completely for the reasons that the teachings of 
the Evangelists do not more obviously assert their 
superiority to those of the Koran.” 

The fault, however, is not in the teachings. 
Does it lie in those who teach? 


“ FORGIVE US OUR TRESPASSES.” 


HE story is told of a certain nobleman of 
Alexandria who complained bitterly to the 
bishop of that city of his enemies. While in the 
midst of his tale, the bell sounded for prayers, 
and bishop and nobleman dropped to their knees, 
the former leading in the Lord’s prayer and the 
latter leaving for the time his story untold. When 
the bishop came to the petition, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses,” he stopped suddenly, leaving the other 
to goon alone. The nobleman attempted to con- 
tinue, but, startled by the sound of his own un- 
accompanied voice, and recalled by his compan- 
ion’s silence to the significance of the petition, 
stammered, ceased praying and rose from his 
knees, a hopeless man—until he afterwards found 
hope in a better disposition towards his neighbor. 
It is an easy thing to say: ‘‘ Forgive us our tres- 
passes,” by rote; it is difficult, sometimes, to say it 
understandingly. If we stop at this petition, 
when we are repeating the Lord’s Prayer, until 
we have taken in the idea of it, how many of us 
will go on? 

This was a very prominent doctrine with Christ. 
In the brief sermon on the mount he reiterated 
it six times, devoting to it several verses at a time; 
and of all the precepts of the prayer he taught us 
this is the only one that he commented upon—as 
if it transcended all the others in importance. 
He gives us, too, various reasons for insisting upon 
our graciousness toward one another before he 
will bestow his grace upon us. One of these is 
the inconsistency of a man condemning his 
fellowmen. We are all sinners. ‘‘ How wilt thou 
say to thy brother: Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own 
eye.” ‘‘Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, 
whosoever thou art that judgest; for wherein thou 
judgest thou doest the same things.” The spray 
of our offence falls in different shapes from the 
fountain of our hearts, but it is the same. 

Another reason our Saviour gives for this com- 
mandment for mutual charity is, that the only 
hope for any and all of us is in God’s infinite 
charity for us. The debtor of whom Jesus told, 
who put his debtor into prison for an hundred 
pence, though he himself had just been forgiven 
ten thousand talents, wus no meaner than we are 
if we hope in God’s forgiveness with hatred to- 
ward others. If we are the saved of God, he bids 
us be the ‘‘ followers of God as dear children.” 

Now see how God forgives us. He forgives 
unreservedly. We think we are very gracious if 
we remit the penalty of a wrong done us, even 
though we drop the acquaintance and show our 
scorn. Nothing is more common than to hear 
men say: ‘‘I can forgive, but I cannot forget.” 
What does God say? ‘* For I will be merciful to 
their unrighteousness, and their sins, and their 
iniquities will | remember no more.” If God 
merely remitted the punishment, and then ignored 
us, thought no more of us, we would perish as the 
plant without water and light. Itisa great thing 
for us to resume external relations with those who 
have injured us. It is natural to make them 
recognize our magnanimity, to heap coals of fire 
on their heads by our selfish kindness. Bat God 
forgets our offence out and out, and never shows 
by an act that he even imputes our iniquities to 
us. In estate and in feeling he restores our souls, 
so that, being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Note also that God is not only ready to forgive 
us on the show of repentance, but that he is not 
disposed to be critical against us. Weaknesses 
are not sprung as charges. Even sins he allows 
us to correct by repentance, to rub them out with 
tears of contrition, so that they will not be 
counted in adding up the sum of life. 

It is related in the Koran that two angels 
guard every man on the earth, one watching on 
either side of him, and when at night he sleeps, 
they fly up to heaven with a written report of all 
his words and actions during the day. Every 
good action is recorded at once, and ten times 


| over, so that no item shall ever be lost from the 

account. But when they come to a sinful thing, 
the angel on the right says to his comrade: ‘‘ For- 
bear for seven hours to record that; peradven- 
ture, as he wakes and thinks in the quiet hours, 
he may be sorry for it, and repent, and pray and 
obtain forgiveness.” They would not have even 
the blotted record on the Book of Life. 

This Mohammedan sentiment is undoubtedly 
putting into poetical imagery the sentiment recur- 
ring frequently in the Old Testament, with which 
Mohammed, himself a son of “‘ Ibrahim,” was fa- 
miliar: ‘‘Tbou art a God ready to pardon, gracious 
and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness.” 
It was with the same truth in mind, no doubt, 
that the Apostle said of the charity he expected 
men to show one towards another: ‘‘ Charity suf- 
fereth long and is kind, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.” 

Many beautiful stories of this exercise of mutual 
forbearance come down to as from the days of 
the early church, when Christians seemed to 
be more impressed with the meaning and power 
of the Christian duty than later. One of these 
relates again to the Bishop of Alexandria, who, it 
is told, had a fierce quarrel with the Governor, so 
that they parted like two pieces of tinder which 
by their rubbing together had both caught fire; 
each going home in a flame of hatred. As the 
shadow of the declining day, however, fell into 
his room, the bishop grew pensive, and wrote on a 
slip of paper, ‘‘ The sunis going down.” This he 
sent to the Governor, who, catching the reference 
to St. Paul’s precept, ‘‘Let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath,” hastened to the old bishop, 
and together, mutually reconciled, they stood in 
the sunset’s benediction. 

The sun is going down—the sun of life’s day. 
When the sun goes down in mists and clouds we 
say it will storm to-morrow. When it pours its 
quiet glory over the earth we say it will be fair 
to-morrow. If life’s sun goes down struggling in 
vain to disperse these chilling mists of unlove- 
ableness, these clouds of enmity which have ex- 
haled from our lives here, it will not rise brightly 
on the eternal morn. Our frowns we shall see 
again on the face of the Great Judge. 


NOTES. 

In this number of the Christian Union “ Laicus,” 
in answer to a correspondent, analyzes the methods 
of a number of our most popular preachers, with a 
view to finding that element, if any, which is com- 
mon to all, and which may be taken asthe secret of 
their success. What hefinds it to be, our readers will 
be interested in reading for themselves. Our corre- 
spondent at Rome sends some fresh and interesting 
information about affairs at the Vatican; a contribu- 
tor chats pleasantly, und much in the vein of the de- 
lightful author from whom she quotes, about birds 
and flowers; an American abroad discusses a branch 
of export trade which, within a few years, has grown 
into great prominence, and gives some useful hints 
by which it may be cunserved and developed; Mr. 
Cordley, from whom we have heard before on the 
subject of the exodus, writes us again with regard toits 
increasing proportions; Mr. Beecher’s Lecture-Room 
Talk, which, in thecrowded state of our columns, we 
substitute this week for a sermon, is upon “‘Sincerity.in 
Prayer ;”’ in the religious news columns will be found 
a summary of the anniversary meetings of the week ; 


| and in the Home Department a fifth of the talks with 


Mr. Delmonico, the third and last of the poultry 
articles, and some useful hints by Mrs. Beecher. The 
serial: “‘The Little Belle of Bloomingdale,” which 
we think has proved to be all that we claimed for it at 
the outset, with this number comes toa happy termi- 
nation; Mr. Beecher’s “ Notes by the Way” tell of his 
brief trip West within the last week; and Mrs. 
Goodale’s tender verses, ** All’s Done,’ make it evi- 
dent that her little daughters come to their poetic 
talent by right of inheritance. 


There is need, we are sometimes inclined to think, 
of an addition to the tenth commandment, addressed 
to ministers in this wise: “Thou shalt not covet a 
call.” Here 1s a well-to-do church in need ofa minis— 
ter. It hears of a promising pastor in a neighboring 
State who is “eligible.” It sends to him to preach as 
a candidate. He comes, with his eyes open, and 
preaches. The church likes him, present their case, 
get encouragement enough,or think they do, to follow 
the young minister back to his parish with a call, 


few days, comes the reply from him that his people 
will not give him up, and he mustdecline. Doubtless 
| it pleases ministers to get calls and decline them, but 
it is not either pleasant or profitable for the churehes 
who give the calls. 


Mr. John Albee, who has recently closed an ad- 


mirable course of lectures at the Union League 


fully expecting that it will be accepted. Back, in a 
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| Theater, in this city, proposes, we believe, to visit New 


York another winter, with lectures on new topies. 
, We sincerely hope that some of the lectures given 
this year may be repeated, especially for the bencfit 
of the younger people—those who are, or should be, 
studying, among other languages, their own mothcr 
That, particularly,on the influence of the 
Anglo-Saxon on our language we should be glad to 
hear again. Mr. Albee’s manner is gracefully digui- 
fied, and his voice is peculiarly musical. 


Considerable local excitement has been stirred up 
within the past fortnight by the publication of a book 
of alleged “ Spiritual Communications” by Mr. Henry 
Kiddle, Superintendent of Schools in this city. With- 
out discussing the merits of the volume, which will be 
more appropriately considered in our review columns, 
it is, tosay the least, unfortunate that a man like Mr. 
Kiddle should have written anything which, whether 
justly or unjustly, lays him open to the suspicion in 
the minds of a large number of the people of New 
York of being an unfit person to remain in charge of 
the city’s educational interests. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


(EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


OW slowly spring unfolds this year! The 
days have been scant of warmth, and the 
nights have stolen away the little whieh the days 
brought. Yet, silently, slowly, little by little, 
the imprisoned trees have felt their liberty at 
hand. The nimble grass had got under way, 
crocus, hyacinth and magnolia had opened out 
their blossoms; the horse-chestnut was growing 
green, and the buds of linden and maple were 
unsheathing themselves. I was bound for a tour 
through Pennsylvania and along the valley of the 
Ohio, and I expected that by the time I reached 
Cincinnati I should find the season well advanced, 
but I was not prepared to see such a difference in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Before we reached 
New Brunswick it was evident that Brooklyn and 
Peekskill were a week behind Rahway and Tren- 
ton. It was yet more apparent around Philadel- 
phia. But I scarcely expected to find the very 
forest trees out in full leaf all the way up the 
Alleghanies, at least to Altoona. But what an 
experience one may have who, between sunrise and 
sunset, rides from Brooklyn to Huntington 
Tyrone, or Altoona! The color is confined within 
the sphere of green; but with what a scale of 
tints! Underlying all is the grass and wheat, the 
blue gaining force and giving them a dark green! 
As field and forest came, and flew past, white- 
green, yellow-green of many shades, and brown- 
green, shone out with a tenderness and daintiness 
of color seen only in the month of May. Now 
and then, a breadth of hemlocks on some moun- 
tain side seemed to carry midnight in its dark 
arms. In the villages, too, pines, spruces, and 
firs looked old; for the very evergreens that in 
winter seem to carry the sense of summer and life 
and youth with them are made to look old and 
sere by the side of the fresh new leaves. 

Did I say that green predominated? Well, it 
did. Yet the air was rich with othercolor. For 
peach trees were beginning to blossom, and 
cherries were at full bloom and in some places the 
apple orchards were throwing out their heaven of 
color. Meanwhile, along rivulets and in sheltered 
places we could see what seemed as we flew past 
like the rank but fine leaves of the skunk-cabbagu 
[goodness! what a name for a beaatiful plant! 
which, alas, bas so far forgotten good manners as 
to be in bad odor with all who approach it too 
familiarly], also a clamp of yellow blossoms like the 
cowslip. But there was no mistaking the ever- 
blessed dandelion that showered gold along the 
banks and in the fields. The day was one long ban- 
quet of the eye. In the long ride of three hundred 
miles it must needs be that the vegetation felt the 
repression of altitude in some places and warmed 
to the genial shelter of other localities, so that 
the spring seemed to coquette with us, growing 
dim and shy in spots, and then, at a few miles, 
coming out again with double glow. Thus colcr 
seemed to be waved in our eyes, receding or swell- 
ing out, like a scarf rising or falling in the wind. 

After lecturing in Huntington, we took a late 
night train to speed on toward Wheeling. We 
awoke in the morning to find ourselves sliding 
down the western slopes of the Alleghanies, 
amidst the same charms everywhere, on hill o1 
plain, jthe new life, the exquisite outburst of 
spring. At every stop came the song of birds. 


Now that the leaves will cover and protect thei: 


| 
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nests, building will go merrily on. Every where 
the plow is busy. Old weeds, stalks and brush- 
heaps send up silvery smoke on every side. The 
glinting spires of young oats cover the yellow clay 
with a faint tinge of green. As we go through 
the unpainted and coal-smoked villages, the gar- 
dens are being formed and seeds sown. Every- 
thing is alive. The heavens alone seem calm. 
There is no haste there. It is brimming full of 


light and gentle warmth, and broods over the | 


world as a wife-mother hangs over her cradle. 


May 8.—The Ohio! To eeeit is one long line of 
old associations! On its banks I lived for five 
years. Its booming freshets, its midsummer 
shallows, its average flow of pure and beautiful | 
water come to me from the past like dreams or 
visions. Never again, however, will it have its 
commercial glory of olden days. Never again 
such fleets of steamers, such competitions and 
racings, such flotillas of every conceivable struc- 
ture. Railroads have stolen its passengers. Only. 
the heavy freights, coal, lamber, over-produce, 


seek conveyance along its water." As we] 


came down from Pittsburgh, along its nofrth- 
ern bank, we looked out with wondering 
eyes upon its banks, no longer clad to the 
water's edge with foliage, but bare, with everlast- 
ing limestone showing its teeth, with mouth 
‘black with coal, with unpainted houses smirched 
with smoke of coal. Every familiar point was 
changed, except the rounded hill tops, the lampy 
clay fields. Even the sand-bars on which we had 
stuck for nights and days were hidden. Yet, it % 
a beautiful river! As we left Wheeling to go south 
to Canton we ran back to Wellsburg along its 
bank. The clear cold air condensed the vapor 
along the river’s surface. The wreaths, almost 
too tenuous for sight, rose and vanished, returned 
and melted again. Fancy sawin them the half 
materialized scarfs of airy spirits. Or were they 
the dreams and visions of my youth, dimpling and 
dancing along the morning surface of the river, as 
dreams and visions rose in my early years along 
the river of life? 

The river is no more changed thanam I. It is 
the same river, and it is not. It comes from the 
same sources, flows along the same bed, yet never 
for an hour are its waters the same. It is an eter- 
nal permanence with eternal change passing 
through it. 

Wheeling clothes itself in smoke. Like Pitts- 
burgh, it feeds on coal—not the hard, clear an- 
thracite, without visible smoke, but spongy, 
greasy, bituminous coal, dirty before being 
burned, dirty while burning, and dirtiest of all 
when changed to smoke. Particles of greasy 
smut follow you at every step. Washing is vain. 
You only wash that you may lay the foundation 
for washing again. Collars, wristbands and bo- 
soms are but targets at which, with unerring aim, 
are fired infinite pellets of blackness. In a few 
generations, if Darwin be true, the inhabitants 
must become black. 

Aside from its vapor of smoke, Wheeling is a 
pleasant city and full of enterprise. We visited, 
with great interest, a nail factory, perhaps the 
largest in the country. It tarns out seven thou- 
sand hundred-pound kegs of nails a week. There 
are employed of all kinds about seven hundred 
men in the various departments, and the average 
wages of the men is from thirty-six to thirty-eight 
dollars a week, and yet few men lay up anything. 
We have everywhere made enquiry in large estab- 
lishments where bkilled labor is employed, and, 
with comparatively few honorable exceptions, 
it is the same story—men earning from forty to, 
sixty dollars a week spend it allas they go. It 
was so in the mines of California and Nevada. It 
is s0 in Pittsburgh. It is a fatal fault with hun- 
dreds of thousands of intelligent workmen that 
they do not organize future prosperity, but spend 
all as they go, and when age, or sickness, or com- 
mercial revulsions lay them aside, they are poor 
in property, and rich only in impracticable schemes 
of ‘reorganization of society and distribution of 
property. Here are hundreds of men who live'‘on 
‘‘a dollar a day” and lay up something every 
year, and thousands who earn from five to ten 
dollars a day, and poorer every year. 

When the final adjustment of the kingdom of 

. labor shall come, the foundations of it will be | 


Industry, Skill, Frugality, Economy, Foresight. 


H. W. B. 
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ALL’S DONE. 
By D. H. R. GOODALE. 


was a little bird, 
(Speak low, speak low,) 
He sang 80 sweet and strong 
He filled the wood with song— 
It echoed loud and long— 
But that was long ago, long ago, 
And now all’s done! 


There was a red, red rose, 
(Speak low, speak low,) 
Stately, yet soft, it shone 
Upon the mossy throne, 
The very wind its own, 
But that was long ago, long ago, 
And now all’s done! 


There was a morning cloud, 
(Speak low, speak low,) 
Touched by the rising sun, 
Each white peak, one by one, 
Caught flame, in glory shone— 
But that was long ago, long ago, 
And now all’s done ! 


There was a woman’s heart, 
(Speak low, speak low,) 

It rang with clearest song— 

It glowed like rubies strong— 

It dwelt the clouds among— 
But that was long ago, long ago, 


And now all’s done! 
Sky FARM. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
THE SECRET OF PREACHING. 


Y friend, the Rev. William Peter, writes me a 

letter in which he expresses the wish that I 
would tell him, in the columns of the Christian Union, 
what I regard as the secret of success in the pulpit. 
He accompanies this request with the expression of 
some not wholly unreasonable doubts as to whether 
there is any secret, whether good preaching is not 
good luck rather than skill, and some complimentary 


{ remarks which I pass by with no other comment than 


this: That he does net in the least exaggerate my 
honor for the pulpit and my hearty sympathy for min- 
isters.in.the ministerial work. . 

I think there is a secret of ministerial success. It 
is not in luck; neither, however, is it in skill. There 
is a third alternative, which my friend, William Peter, 
does not mention, and which, from what I hear of 
theological seminaries, I suspect does not get much 


‘mention in them. And I hardly know how to give ex- 


pression to it myself. 

The Yale Theological Seminary has been, for a 
number of years past, hearing from various justly 
celebrated preachers lectures on preaching. It has 
selected for these lecturers the most successful preach- 
ers in this country, and one of the most successful in 
England. Henry Ward Beecher, John Hall, William 
M. Taylor, Phillips Brooks, R. W. Dale, and Bishop 
Simpson, have- successively ,delivered these lectures. 
These are all successful preachers. They have large 
congregations; and they are all recognized in their 
respective communities as men of pre-eminently useful 
lives and ministries. In each case, too, the success 
has been well won. These men were not born great, 
and did not have greatness thrust uponthem. Mr. 
Beecher came unknown from the West to an infant 
church in Brooklyn, has ministered to it for consider- 
ably over a quarter of a century, and has seen it grow, 
under his ministry, from nothing to the largest church 
in America, with a score or more of scions which have 
gone out from the parent root and made Plymouth 
Church a sacred name in half a score of States. John 
Hall and William M. Taylor were both called to suc- 
cessful and well-established churches; but one has re- 
moved his church to a new location, and under his 
influence a new edifice has been erected, which is, I 
suppose, for the combined purpose of worship and 
instruction, without a superior in America, and the 
other has practically revolutionized the character of 
his congregation, if not of his church, in the five or 
six years that he has been preaching to it. Phillips 
Brooks began his ministry in an obscure church in 
Philadelphia, and, by the power of his pulpit, has 
made the wealthiest and most aristocratic church in 
aristocratic Boston a servant of the common people. 
Bishop Simpson began to preach despite the assur- 
ances of his college mates that, whatever else he could 
do, he never could be a public speaker, and earned his 
bishopric by his rank as the foremcst pulpit orator of 
his denomination. Mr. Dale’s history I do not know; 
I only know him as the successful pastor of a vigorous 
church in one of those material manufacturing centers 
where the still small voice of the Gospel is apt to be 
drowned by the roar and rattle of ceaseless ma- 
chinery. 

‘Now, is there anything in common in these preach- 
ers? Is there any one element that belongs to them 


all that can be called the secret of their success? 
There is nothing incommon in their methods, Bishop 
Simpson never writes his sermons; Phillips Brooks 
sometimes writes and sometimes extemporizes; John 
Hall writes, but does not read; William M. Taylor 
writes and reads; Mr. Beecher rarely goes into the 
pulpit without notes, and rarely adheres to them when 
there. Mr. Beecher preaches with much dramatic 
intonation and gesture; John Hall with few and sim- 
ple gestures, and these wholly undramatic; William 
M. Taylor with incessant and excessive nervous ac- 
tion; Phillips Brooks with intense rapidity of utter- 
ance, but almost without a gesture. In internal as in 
external manner there is little in common. Mr. 
Beecher is argumentative and philosophic; his ser- 
mons are generally psychological, not to say meta- 
physical; his text furnishes the limit for, rather than 
the basis of, his sermon. The sermon would be 
equally good without a text. John Hall is expository ; 
his sermons are generally the simple unfolding of 
Scripture. William M. Taylor also adheres to his 
text; but he devotes less attention to expounding its 
meaning than to applying it to modern phases of life 
and experience. Phillips Brooks uses his text as a 
modern physician might use a microphone, to reveal 
the heart-beats of his patient; he speaks directly of 
and to personal experience. Mr. Beecher’s preaching 
is philosophical; Dr. Hall’s expository; Dr. Taylor’s 
practical; Phillips Brooks’s experimental. Of course, 
I do not mean that either excludes all elements in the 


| others’ discourses; I only characterize in a single 


word the salient characteristic of each. In dress, their 
discourses are as different as in structure. Mr. 


} Beecher abounds with illustration, often pictorially 


elaborated. A truth which he caught up as an iflus- 
tration he stops to press home, the hour is often over 
before the sermon is half preached, his flery earnest- 
ness carries him away as well as his hearers, and 
his language is frequently the unguarded hyperbole of 
passionate oratory. Dr. Hall rarely uses any illustra- 
tion; if he is a poet, he denies himself the use of his 
poetic gift; and he selects his words with as much 
scrupulous care as if he were delivering theolog- 
ical discourses to a body of trained students; he 
never outsteps the bounds of restrained moderation. 
Dr. Taylor rarely preaches without illustration, but 
as rarely diverts the mind from the general aim of the 
| discourse by the brilliant beauty of any single figure; 
his illustrations are taken from the common life of the 
plain people or are borrowed from literature; the ar- 
tistic symmetry of his discourse is never impaired; 
he is never fragmentary, and his vehemence of feeling 
is expressed by the energy of his action rather than 
by that of his language. Phillips Brooks weaves his 
figures into the woof of his discourse... He speaks as a 
man who is in such great haste to reach the final re- 
sult that he cannot stop to dally with illustrative 
truths, be they what they may; he suggests pictures, 
but does not paint them; the beauty in his sermons is 
like those of flowers seen from a passing train in a 
distant meadow—they lighten up the whole, but there 
is no opportunity to study, hardly even to catch a 
passing glance at any particular flower. I make no 
attempt to include Bishop Simpson and Mr. Dale in 
this comparison, because I am not familiar with their 
pulpit addresses. 

From this comparison, I judge that the secret of 
the success of these preachers is neither in the struc- 
ture of their discourse, nor in its rhetorical dress, nor 
in the manner of delivery. A preacher may be exposi- 
tory, practical, experimental or philosophical; he may 
abound with life and figure, or he may cultivate a 
Quakerlike plainness of oratorical attire; he may be 
calm or vehement; he may read or speak, and still be 
& great preacher. In other words,’ he may be a 
Moses, a David, an Isaiah, a Paul, a James ora John, 
and succeed, whichever character he possesses. 

But there is one thing in common in all these men: 
in different methods and with different instruments, 
they all address the spiritual naturein man. And this 
is the secret of their success, and it is the secret of all 
pulpit success. 

Every man has in him a spiritual nature; though in 
many men it is like a seed in frozen ground. The 
work of the minister is to thaw the ground and start 
the seed to growing. It is the function of the pulpit 
to address this dormant spiritual nature; arouse it; 
make it hear; make it respond. It is the grandest 
and :most difficult task God ever gave any man to do. 
It can only be done by the voice. The religious press 
can never take the place of the pulpit, because it can 
never do this work, which requires eye and voice and 
living soul. This spiritual nature dwells, like the en- 
chanted princess of the fairy tale, in a secret chamber 
in the castle, and is there transformed so as to be uD- 
recognized. Only he who gets the magic word before 
which bolt and bar fly back can get in where tite be- 
witched sleeper lies and recover her to life again. A 


great many ministers seem to me not to know their own 
mission. They speak to the imagination, to the rea- 
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son, to the domestic affections; speak with considera- 
ble effectiveness and power; but they do not make the 
spiritual nature hear what they have to say. They 
are logical, brilliant, pathetic, dramatic; but they are 
pot spiritual. The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, 

Their sermons quicken no love, stimulate no 
joy, bestow no peace. Men weary of argument; they 
grow tired of pyrotechnics; but they never weary of 
the man who really helps them to suffer long and still 
be gentle, who really inspires them with a broader and 
profounder goodness, who illumines their darkened 
life with the steady glow of a new-fed faith. If he is 
not doing this for them, they soon cease to attend his 
theological lectures or his rhetorical essays, or go 
only from habit’s sake. If he is doing this for them, 
they care very little whether his arguments are all 
gound, or his illustrations all pertinent, or his man- | 
ners faultless. He may even mutilate the king’s Eng- 
lish, as Mr, Moody sometimes does, and they will 
hang on his utterances with the same eager attention. 
Whether philosophy or human experience or the Bible 
is the key with which he unlocks the human heart is 
small matter so that he gets in, past the imagination, 
past the sensibilities, to the spiritual nature—to con- 
science, faith, hope and love. Whenthey are awake it 
matters not what other faculties sleep; so long as 
they are asleep it matters not that other faculties are 
awake. 

In the differentiation going on in society, it seems 
to me as though the ministry failed to see their oppor- 
tunity, and what it demands. Preachers are no longer 
the sole or even the chief instructors of the people. 
We no longer depend on the ‘‘long prayer” for the 
village news; we get it from the village newspaper. 
As teacher, the daily and weekly and monthly press 
have many advantages over the preacher. He cannot 
compete with them. But there is one thing he can | 
do which they cannot, he can speak directly to that 
which every man knows to be highest in him—the spir- 
itual nature, that which is of kin to God. To do 
this should be the preacher’s study. His work is not 
to amuse the imagination, to excite the sensibilities or 
to convince the reason, but to arouse the spiritual 
nature. He is a specialist; and his specialty is, not to 
demonstrate a doctrine, but to develop character; not | 
to develop all the character, but that which is supreme, 
or should be—faith, hope, love, the divine life. We 
do not, Messrs. Clergymen, goto church to be amused, 
or even to be instructed, but to be revived. Cathedral 
magnificence, social enjoyment and advantage, choice | 
music, pulpit pyrotechnics and pulpit logic are a poor 
substitute for words that, like Christ’s, have in them 
dife. Yours, etc., LAICcUs. 


MATTERS IN ROME. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

REMEMBER when, a little more than a year ago, 

I walked over the fields of the Campus Martius 
with my Penelope to see the dead body of Pius IX. 
lying in state, saying to her, as the old pile of the 
Vatican buildings loomed into view :;‘‘ The first re- 
form that will be made inside there will be one of 
necessity, and will come about through laek of 
money.” She raised her large, expressive Italian 
eyes to my face doubtingly—she has no confidence in 
any reform connected with the Papacy—and said, 
“Ah, Signora, they have so much money at the 
Vatican !” 

Nevertheless, my prognostications have proved 
true, nor did it need -any special gift of prophecy to 
make them. Money is master of the great forces of 
this world, and the finance question is the question. 
The great moral and spiritual forces of the universe 
are quite independent of financial transactions. 

But it would be idle to speak of the Vatican as a 
purely moral force. Poverty has stared Leo XIII. in 
the face ever since his elevation; and poverty, the 
chosen bride and delight of St. Francis of Assisi, the 
great founder of the Franciscan Order, has no charms 
for a Pope. 

Stern necessity has compelled the new Pope to re- 
trench, to diminish salaries, to suppress idle sinecures, 
to refuse to keep up pensions, and to cut off the ex- 
travagant supplies to the bishops without the ezequa- 
tur, that is to say, whose revenues are withheld be- 
cause of differences between them and their various 
governments, and whose support Pius [X. had taken 
upon his own shoulders. 

The real explanation of the great wail over the 
death of Pius [X. is to be found in the financial ques- 
tion. While he lived, the illustrious prisoner of the 
Vatican, the dethroned King of Rome, the hero of the 
last and most important struggle of the Papacy, sym- 
pathy did not fail to fill his coffers to a degree which 
is truly marvellous, although the figures are not 
known and perhaps never will be, the Roman Catholic 
Church not being famous at accounts. No successor 
could wield the same influence or expect the same 


| tion of being expected to maintain the same expend- 


| style, and, I greatly fear, without his faith. That 


Supplies, yet he was placed in the uncomfortable posi- 


iture. 

Nothing can more infallibly lead to unpopularity 
than such a condition of things; and one may be 
quite sure that, in spite of all the protestations of 
devotion made by the clerical leaders to the present 
head of the church, Leo XIII. in the Vatican circle is 
not and cannot be popular. Is it to be supposed that 
the chapter of St. Peter’s did not wince inwardly 
when they paid hima united visit a few weeks ago, 
laying at his feet the annual tribute he has imposed 
on them of 20,000 francs? Is it to be supposed that 
the revenueless bishops who received his circular de- 
clining to be drawn upon any longer for their support 
received the news with saintly composure? 

Under such circumstances few men are saintly, 
and bishops and priests not a whit more than others. 
Money! money! this is the cry of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy just now. He is the best man who can best 
fill the treasury. That was Pius IX., but # not 
Leo XIII. 

It was a pitiable sight, on the 2d of February last, 
to see at the door of St. Peter’s a gentleman holding 
a bag for the reception of St. Peter’s pence, and to 
notice that rarely did anything but pennies enter it. 
The same thing was done in all the churches of Rome, 
and a few thousand francs were raised, perhaps enough 
for one day’s expenditure. Then came the shabby pil- 
grimage of Catholic journalists from all parts of the 
world, announced with great blast of trumpets, and 
ending in a very small gathering and feeble offering of 
money. The clerical papers, having very little where- 
with to fill their columns, print all the donations re- 
ceived for the Holy Father, giving the names in full, 
even for offermgs to the amount of four American 


cents. 
We have had just now a visit from the celebrated 


Geo. Miller, of Bristol, and it occurs to me as a great 
pity that Leo XIII. could not have heard his narra- 
tive, for truly he is reduced to live in Mr. Miller’s | 


the present Pope is a more sensible and honest man. 
than Rome has known for a long time I think prob- 
able, but that he will accomplish any serious reform 
in the Church I entirely disbelieve, and think any such 
expectations are unfounded. A Pope is the least free 
of all mortal beings, although he be infallible. 

The force of circumstances is bringing about 
changes politically, and the Pope is removing the 
prohibition of his dogged old predecessor against 
voting or holding office under the Italian Government 
—a prohibition utterly impossible to enforce—but 
were he, in the depths of his heart, to conceive the 
faintest idea of going back on the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception or the Infallibility, he would 
smother it as a temptation of the Evil One, or he 
would breathe it at the risk of his life. In confirma- 
tion of this, I add that, on a visit to the Janiculum 
the other day, I found preparations being made, by 
the Pope’s order, for the raising of the column des- 
tined by Pius IX. to celebrate the doctrine of the In- 
fallibility. 

I have seen no allusion in American papers to a 
really important step in the direction of practical re- 
form on the part of Leo XIII., namely, the abolishing 
of the devotion to our Lady of Salette, a modern 
superstition, sister to that of Lourdes. It is very 
difficult to know anything accurately here, but as this 
fact has been openly printed by several daily papers, 
and the clerical press has not dared to give it any- 
thing but a mitigatory explanation, according to their 
usual dubious and false custom, I believe it to be true. 
The heroine of Salette,a French peasant girl, has 
been for some time living near Naples, and making 
gain of her saintly reputation, but some scandalous 
conduct, which could no longer be hid, compelled the 
Archbishop to take her in hand, and the end was the 
issuing of orders by the Pope condemning the whole 
thing as a fraud, and ordering the destruction of all 
shrines and images connected with it. I am curious 
to know if this order has been obeyed. 

Lent is just over, with its sermons and its culminat- 
ing Holy Week. The great preacher of the season has 
been Bishop Mermillod, so famous through his con- 
nection with Geneva. The first half of his course was 
most excellent and admirable. He defended Christi- 
anity against its antagonists of the present day in an 
able and simple manner, but reached his highest 
point when he came to the person and work of Christ. 
Since I left America, nine years ago, I had not tasted 
spiritual food so sweet. The theme was plainly of 
widely diffused interest, and it was impossible to ob- 
tain a seat unless arriving half an hour before the’ 
service. The carriages of the rich blocked the street, 
and rich and poor, priests, students, nuns, men and 
women of various grades, struggled for seats. I 
listened with wonder and delight to this pure strain 
of teaching, in which not one note was heard of the 
Virgin <>f the Church. Alas! I was doomed to 


disappointment at the end. The great preacher could 


not finish without undertaking the defence of thie 
Church and her dogmas, old and new, and I reluctantly 
forsook him. One sermon, in which he justified the 
doctrine of the intercession of the Virgin, drew forth 
a vigorous reply from the principal Waldensian 
preacher in Rome and has made a great stir. The 
Blessed Virgin has been grossly insulted, it is said, in 
her own city, the bulwark of her possessions, and 
every church door bears a placard covered with ex- 
travagant eulogies of her merits, by way of expiation. 
Moreover, she is to be further appeased next Sunday 
by a pilgrimage to the great church of St. John Lat- 
eran, to the Holy Stairs, and thence to the venerable 
Santa Maggiore, where a demonstration of I 
know not what kind is to end the ceremony. Bishop 
Mermillod announced it from the pulpit last Sunday, 
and I suppose takes a part in the proceedings. 

We have had a brief visit from Cardinal Manning, 
during which he preached once in English, and, if I 
except his closing few words of commendation to 
Ireland and her Catholic sons—he preached on St. 
Patrick’s Day—I am bound to say that he also preached 
admirably and that I was and am grateful for the 
truths he spoke. Catholic or Protestant, we hold in 
common the great truths dearest to the Christian 
heart, and he who speaks of Christ most tenderly and 
of our eternal calling and prospects most vigorously, 
be he Catholic or Protestant, bears away the palm as 
preacher, for the time at least. It is a fact worthy of 
notice, however, that when such preachers appear in 
the Catholic Church they are in countries where they 
are in close contact with Protestantism; and that in 
Rome, the centre of Roman Catholicism, no such 
preacher exists. 

The beautiful Holy Week and Easter services have 
been performed with more pomp than for the last 
nine years, and the touching and wonderful music of 
the Miserere drew thousands to St. Peter’s. It is a 
yearly cause of sadness to me that there should be no 
arrangement for reverential worship, and that these 
solemn services should be so largely followed from 
idle curiosity ; yet to myself they bring annual benefit 
and draw me nearer to the cross and the empty sepual 
chre of our Lord. J. A. 8. 

RoME, Italy, April 16. 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
By Miss E. A. MATTIERS. 

** The dandelion tells me when to look for the swallow; the 
dog- toothed violet when to expect the woodthrush; and 
when I have found the wake-rohin in bioom | know the sea- 
son is fairly inaugurated.”—JoHn BURKOUGRHS. 

AM of the opinion that there is some occult sym- 

pathy between certain birds and flowers, else why 
do they haunt my flower-beds so sedulously? Satirica 
suggested worms when I mentioned it to her. ButI 
scouted the idea, and still think that these little crea- 
tures, themselves so beautiful, do enjoy the brilliant 
colors and the delicious fragrance. It is well known 
that certain classes of flowers attract the humming- 
bird, and the Baltimore oriole also feeds on flowers 
One spring I observed the orioles haunting a large 
bush of the golden currant in full bloom—it was 
trained overa kitchen window—and at first I had 
strong hopes of having them for neighbors. I thought 
they were house-hunting. I know better now, for 
they do not build so low. I was not aware at that 
time that they were blossom-eaters, and it was a mys- 
tery what they were after, for I examined the bush 
closely, but found neither insect nor larva. The bush 
was cut down recently to make way for window-shut- 
ters, very much to my chagrin, for what could make so 
lovely a curtain as the green and gold of its leaves 
and blossoms? But then it was not burglar-proof. 

The old-time tigerlily, honeysuckles, nasturtiums, 
sweet peas and single larkspurs are all favorites of 
the humming-bird. And I always let my columbines 
go to seed, because I like to see the goldfinches about 
the garden; it has an untidy look, to be sure, but I do 
not mind that, so long as my pretty visitors are 
pleased. 

It was quite by accident that I found out their pref- - 
erence. I once left a few stalks of a choice, variety to 
go to seed for my own use, but not a seed did I get; 
the goldfinches took them every one. Now I let them 
all stand, and I enjoy the gathering of the harvest 
quite as much as the little thieves themselves. So, we 
see, birds may be cultivated quite as successfully as 
flowers; and, like them, the different species require 
various treatment. A spring of fresh water, or a little 
pond in a retired and bosky situation, is an irresistible 
attraction to many; so is a thicket of berry-vines and 
bushes—the wilder the better. In such a thicket, 
partly in a little hollow and partly surrounding a small 
pond, a pair of cat-birds have built for two seasons, 
in the face of very discouraging, not to say tragical, 
circumstances. The first year they built in a low 
evergreen tree, but soon after the female began to sit 
the nest was destroyed, probably by cats, as the neigh- 
borhood is infested by these prowlers. The birds 
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then left, but returned occasionally through the sum- 
mer. Last spring they came back again (or a similar 
pair) and built in a raspberry-vine close to the ever- 
green tree; again the nest was destroyed, after four 
lovely green eggs had been laid, but the poor birds 
did not go away this time, but built in a plum-tree in 
the same thicket, and, to my great joy, raised their 
brood in safety. The organ of inhabitativeness must 
be largely developed in the bird cranium. I thought 
several times last summer that my cat-birds had de- 
serted me. In the latter part of the season, after the 
young were fledged, they used to take long excursions 
into the country, and in pleasant weather would some- 
times be gone for several days, but they always re- 
turned to their homes in the plum-tree, dnd after 
& while I became accustomed to their flights and 
missed them without apprehension. The cat-birds 
with us are far more familiar than the robins. This 
pair was almost as tame as the chipping-sparrows that 
used to pick up the crumbs every morning when the 
table-cloth was shaken out for them. They would 
hop quite close to the door where I stood to watch 
them eat, and they did not seem to mind me in the 
least, but if a stranger approached, they were off to 
covert in the currant-bushes ina jiffy. The cat-birds 
did not breakfast with the sparrows, but they came 
about the house constantly, and were quite as friendly ) 
in their own way. | 
A wild cherry tree is a good thing for bird-lovers to | 
have about; the fruit ripens late and hangs on a long’ 
time; it seems provided on purpose for the sustenance 
of the birds on their journeys south. We have a 
young tree but a few feet from one of the sitting-room 
windows, and here I used to sit by the hour and watch 
my pretty pensioners. The tree had been planted with | 
an eye to the birds, and they seemed to know it, and 
to be grateful accordingly. But last summer the cat-| 
birds took possession of the tree and guarded it jeal-| 
ously, and, after the cherries began to ripen, it would 
have been a very bright bird indeed that would have 
stolen one from them. They were always upon the 
alert, and ready to defend their property at a moment’s 
warning. They brought their children with them, and | 
it was a charming sight to see them all feeding to-| 
gether. The young birds were shy and easily fright- | 
ened away, but the parents would fly after them and. 
bring them back, no doubt with many a lecture on 
their foolish timidity. There was not a cherry left on | 
the tree when they went away about the last of Sep-. 
tember, and no one who had not made friends with | 


the birds would believe how lonely and forsaken I 
felt after they were gene. There were bushels of 
grapes ripe at the same time, but they seemed to pre- 
fer the hard, bitter-sweet cherries to the luscious | 
clusters of the vine. (And here I would respectfully | 
suggest to the brilliant victim of ‘ pusley” that he) 
plant a wild cherry tree in the vicinity of his grape-, 
vines, instead of looking out for a successor to “‘ Cal- 
vin the Cruel.”) 

Elderberries and haws are also well beloved by the 
bird-folk. And last fall, when I went to see my good 
friends Sylvia and Sylvanus, and we walked in a 
grove of sunflowers, I observed that many of the 
large disks had the seeds all picked out and bore a 
striking resemblance to custard-shells, and Sylvanus 
said the birds did it, and he has to bestir himself to 
secure his own small share of the crop, enough for 
the next year’s planting. I made sure of a supply on 
the spot, and this summer I hope to walk in groves of 
my own, with winged friends for companions. 

Boys and cats are inimical to birds, and how to har- 
monize them is a problem difficult of solition. The 
cats we can drown, but the bipeds are not so easily 
disposed of. Even if they could be bound over to 
keep the peace, their abrupt manners, wild halloas and 
noisy whistling alarm our timid little friends, and they 
make haste to be off to a safe distance as soon as a 
boy appears on the scene, though his little sister will 
play by the hour under their trees without disturbing 
them. Iam indebted to Grimalkin for the loss of a 
great pleasure; a pair of house-wrens had, after much | 
looking about and many earnest discussions, at last 
decided to build under a porch directly upon a line 
with one of the kitchen windows; but, alas! one ibe 
ing they discovered Grim lurking in the bushes near | 
by, and they left. I had promised myself much enjoy- 
ment in the society of my tiny neighbors, and nes | 
hoped to see Mr. Wren well Caudled by his spicy little 
wife, though, to do Jenny justice, I believe she spends 
most of her tartness on outsiders, and is really as 
sweet a little bird-wife as can be found anywhere, and: 
a better little mother does not live on bush or bough. 
The only thing that prevented me from sending Grim | 
off instanter in a covered basket was the certainty | 
that if I did the house would be overrun with mice 
directly. 

But to come back tothe flowers. We might make 
the return of our little feathered friends more cheer- 
fal by a generous planting of spring flowers. Our 
withered gardens must appear very desolate to the 
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birds coming direct from the orange-groves of the 
sunny South. 

The hardy bulbs are too much neglected in our 
rigorous climate, where winter extends well into 
spring, and encroaches more or less on the boundaries 
of autumn. We should make the most of our short 
season for flowers by planting freely of such early- 
comers as the crocus, snowdrop, scilla, daffodil, 
hyacinth, lily of the valley, snow-flake, daisy, violet, 
forget-me-not, dwarf iris, and especially tulips, both 
the early and the late. There is a garden in sight of 
my window, as I write, that in midsummer fairly 
blazes with gorgeous blooms of every hue known to 
Flora’s calendar, but to-day not a single floweret is to 
be found within its borders to assure us that winter’s 
reign is really over. A cluster of squirrel-cups, at 
least, or a few roots of wild violets might be set out 
in some sheltered nook to welcome the spring. This 
same fairy spring is very simple in her tastes. She 
always makes her first call at the rockery, where there 
is nothing civilized to be seen except a primrose or 
two, a few crocuses, and a mat of golden vine; all else 
are wildlings from the woods. But it is a sunny spot 
before the leaves come on the trees, and long ere the 
garden proper gives a hint of waking it is all alive. 

And so, to learn about the birds, it is not necessary 
to start out with a gun on the shoulder, as some 
writers would lead us to suppose. One has but to en- 
treat them kindly and observe them closely when 
they come about the premises; and there is no better 
vantage-ground for this purpose than the garden, so 
that ornithology and floriculture may go hand in 
hand, and birds and flowers be studied together. 


CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNDL. 
By Harrie 8. RUSSELL. 


8 it the mist of the far away years 
Hiding your radiant splendors from view ; 
Or, through a halo of grief and of tears, 
Am I still, hopelessly, searching for you ? 


Stately and grand, of a truth do I know, 
Under the fairest, most beautiful skies, 

Crowned with the sweetness of summer’s rich glow, 
Castles of beauty somewhere must rise. 


Lift, O Magician, this burden of pain ! 
Saddened, my soul thy bidding awaits; 
Open the City Enchanted again, 
And O let me enter its crystalline gates ! 


AMERICAN CATTLE IN ENGLAND. 
By H. Lipsy. 


ECENT developments indicate a contradictory. 
state of affairs in connection with the live-cattle 
trade between this country and America. The veter- 
inary inspector at Liverpool found a few animals af- 


pronounced it to be contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 
Thereupon Parliament passed the law according to the 
provisions of which all cattle now landed from the 
United States are slaughtered on the docks within 
ten days of debarkation, in order to prevent the spread 
of the dread disease among British herds. So far all 
is well, and can but be satisfactory to every fair- 
minded man, even though he be an American cattle 
feeder or shipper. 

But, does contagious pleuro-pneumonia exist among 
our cattle, and has it appeared in any of the cattle. 
landed from American steamers on British soil? A 
council of the professors at the head of the five veter- 
inary colleges of the country was called to sit upon’ 
the cases at Liverpool dock, to the number of three 
hundred or more. This council of experts endorsed 
the opinion of the inspector, and the embargo was 
made even more strict. (As to the date of the 
action of this counci! I am not certain; but 
whether before or after the enactment of the law is 
immaterial.) One of the judges, however, Professor 
Williams, Principal of the new Veterinary College, 
Edinburgh, demurred from the decision of the con- | 
clave, and has been investigating the question further. 
He now says that, while he found affected lungs, there 
is not a single case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 
This accords with the opinions of Prof. Law and. 
other veterinarians who have had charge of the inves- 
tigatidn in our own country; though’ probably they 
are in error in saying there are a few cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia of a non-infectious form. 

The disease in the animals found affected at landing 
is probably in every case due to the exposure or con- 
finement of the sea-voyage during inclement weather. 
Being buffeted about on a slippery deck, exposed to, 
the washing of the waves and to cold winds for two 
weeks or more, or confined in a close hold, it is re-. 
markable that so many come through it uninjured and 
well. A passenger by a steamer landing in Glasgow 
last December informs me that twenty-four bullocks | 


were washed overboard in a gale, and that several got 


so exhausted they were unable to rise; but, as no jp. 


surance could be obtained if purposely killed, they 
were allowed to-suffer and die a lingering death, per. 
haps to the detriment of the health of their com. 
panions. 

When in Professor Williams’ rooms the other day, 
he showed me specimens of the lungs of animals slain 
at Liverpool, supposed to have had contagious pleuro-. 
pneumonia; but, as he clearly demonstrated, the 
trouble was the lodging in the lungs of bits of fine 
hay and other food, because of severe colds contracted 
under exposure, consequent imperfect deglutition, anq 
derangements of the tissue of the head and chest. 
The outward symptoms are naturally like those of the 
dreaded malady. Other cases were found at Liverpoo] 
wherein the lung tissues were considerably broken 
down, which, to the unexperienced or theoretica) ob- 
server, would present a serious complication. Pro. 
fessor Williams, however, informs me that he has had 
Belgian horses come to his hands after the much 
shorter voyage across the German Ocean, but confined 
like some of these bovines in close holds, that, on 
post-mortem examination, showed lungs precisely 
similarly affected; yet not a veterinarian in the coun- 
try would have called the cases pleuro-pneumonia. 

This opinion of Professor Williams ought to have 
special weight, as he is, perhaps, the leading practica] 
and scientific veterinarian of the country. He is author 
of the ‘best recent original work in the English Jan- 
guage in this department of medicine, and has recently 
been invited to the principalship of the veterinary col- 
lege at London. A strong minority often beats a large 
majority; Americans will certainly welcome it in this 
case. The result of this disagreement of the doctors 
is yet to be seen; but at any rate, a great injustice has 
been done to American beef producers and shippers, 
to British consumers and to British farmers. Of 
course the dead-meat traffic will continue, and it must 
increase, for it is a blessing the people here are accept- 
ing more freely every day. I heard a dealer in a large 
Scotch town, in the midst of the region where the 
famed Galloway beef is produced, say that American 
beef was as good as Scotch, and that people were eat- 
ing a great deal of it unwittingly (all the benefits in 


such cases, of course, occuring to the butchers). In 


every large town, and many small ones, that I have visit- 
ed in Great Britain and Ireland, I have found shops deal- 
ing especially in American beef, bacon and hams, but- 
ter and cheese, at much lower prices than the home 
products. If the animals could come over alive and 
be “finished” for the butcher on British pastures, 
there would be a decided advantage as to freshness, 
which is especially desirable in hot weather for the in- 
terior markets. ° 

But about the injustice to the British farmer men- 
tioned above—the live-beef trade is apparently all 
against him, and the embargo in his favor. Let us 
see. He hus been complaining that the price of beef 
has been brought so low by the combination between 
hard times and America that he can scarcely get the 
money back he paid for the live stock bought for the 
fattening. In other words, the price of beef has fallen, 
but not that of the raw material used in its produc- 
tion. Now, however, the British farmer is beginning 
to see that though “lean stock” (young animals 
raised by back country farmers for the feeders and 
graziers) is scarce in the customary markets, there is 
plenty of it in America at low prices, and of late has 
been looking with a wistful eye in that direction for 
his fattening stock. It is right here, in the cutting off 
of this possible supply, that the prohibitory law 
against our live cattle affects British farmers unjustly. 
In a little time proper arrangements would doubtless 
have been made for supplying these live cattle to the 
various farmers’ markets throughout the country, 
which would necessarily have been successful and 
beneficial to all concerned—traders, farmers, and con- 
sumers. And I have faith now that tar-sighted ship- 
pers will so improve the arrangements for transporta- 
tion that there will be no occasion for another 
pleuro-pneumonia scare; that wise legislators will 
follow the advice of science and sense, and that British 
pastures will soon be supplied from America’s count- 
less herds to the mutual advantage of John Bull and 
Uncle Samuel. 

In the meantime, the ball rolls on; the people will 
have beef, and must buy the cheapest; strong com- 
panies are facilitating its progress, and more are 
forming for the same purpose. We read of one yes- 
terday making preparations at a Southern port for the 
supply of German and English markets with both live 
and dead beef. By the bye, I hear that the importations 
of lean stock to Germany for feeding and fatting prom- 
ise to be profitable ventures. 

As a last word, appearances indicate that the pres- 
ent agitation will in the end help American producers 
in several ways; first, in awakening our people to the 
necessity of having more skilled veterinarians as iD- 
spectors and local practitioners throughout the coun- 
try, to save a portion at least of the three hundred 
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million dollars now annually lost through diseases 
among our own live stock; and, second, In a thorough 
investigation and discussion of the trade by people in 
this country, which can only result in a great increase 
of an important industry. 


Eng., March 19. 


THE ADVANCING EXODUS. 
By tHe Rev. RICHARD CORDLEY. 


HE negro exodus still moves on, revealing larger 
and larger proportions as it comes to be better 
understood, and growing in volume as it grows in age. 
It now threatens, or promises, to be a real race move- 
ment. The area of original discontent is confined 
mainly to Louisiana and Mississippi, with local dis- 
affection here and there in other States. In Georgia 
and other seaboard States, the condition of the colored 
people is said to be quite satisfactory. But now we 
learn that the contagion is spreading, and the whole 
race is feeling an impulse to move westward. 

A great many attempts have been made to check the 
movement, but they have all been as straws before a 
torrent. St. Louis thought to stop it at the outset by 
“exposing the cruel deception by which these poor 
creatures had been deluded.” But it was found they 
were not deluded at all, but were acting intelligently 
if not wisely. New Orleans tried to check the move- 
ment by assuring ‘‘the panic-stricken negroes that 
they were safe.” But it was found the negroes were 
not panic-stricken, but were acting deliberately, and 
were carrying out a long meditated purpose. 

Though the movement has startled the country 
by its seeming suddenness, it is by no means like 
“lightning from a clear sky.” The storm has been 
gathering ever since the war. Many of the leaders 
among the colored people have felt from the first that 
they never could prosper among their former owners. 
and they have been urging upon their people the im- 
portance of going on to Government lands and getting 
homes of their own. The St. Louis ‘‘Globe-Democrat” 
gives an account of one of these leaders, ‘‘Old Pap Sin- 
gleton,” as he was called, who began to lead settlers 
to Kansas as early as 1870. These colonists all pros- 
pered, and were followed by other who have also done 
well. It is said that some 15,000 ex-slaves had come 
to Kansas in this way before the present movement 
began, and before any public attention was attracted 
to the matter. 

About three years ago another movement com- 
menced, which was more nearly connected with the 
present exodus. This was from Kentucky, and origin- 
ated the Nicodemus Colony in Western Kansas. These 
people were mostly without means, and would have 
suffered seriously the first season had it not been for 
the aid they received. They took up homesteads and 
went vigorously to work. They had no money to build 
houses, so they sheltered themselves with sod houses 
and dug-outs, roofing them in with poles and brush, 


The hard earth served for a floor, and a fireplace, made 
in the bank at one end, served instead of a stove. 
Those who had teams helped their neighbors, and 
some tore up the sod with the spade and hoe. Since 


the first crop the colony has been self-sustaining, and 


now has some comfortable homes and valuable farms. 
There are now nearly a thousand people in the colony, 
and all are doing well. / 

The report of the prosperity of these pioneers has 
been going back to the Svuth for years, and as the 
conviction has been gaining strength that they never 
can make any headway where they are there has been 
a growing desire to follow their brethren. Old Father 
Singleton says: ‘‘It is just as I told’em years ago. 
They all say I was right now. Of course I was right. 


De leopard can’t change his spots. De men who used [ 


to flog their slaves aint agoin’ to ever treat ’em fair 
now that they’re free. Mebbe it’ll be different a hun- 
dred years from now, when all the present generation’s 
dead and gone, but not afore, sir, not afore; and 
what’s agoin’ to be a hundred years from now aint 
much account to us in this present year o’ de 
Lord.” 

It is impossible to know how many have come. 
Some weeks since over 6,000 had come through 
St. Louis alone, and every boat adds to the number by 
the hundred. The despatches last evening mention 
“another boat on its way up with four hundred refu- 
gees.” We hear of thousands on the banks of the 
Lower Mississippi waiting for transportation. 

Those who have the means proceed at once to the 
homestead region to secure land. But hundreds have 
only just means enough to pay their fare to the Kansas 
border. There have been two thousand at one time at 
Wyandotte, utterly destitute and unable to proceed. 
The policy now is to scatter them more, so that the 
burden may not all fall on one locality. While there 
are still over a thousand at Wyandotte, there are 
several hundred at Lawrence, and more at Topeka, 
Manhattan and other towns, As fast as possible they 
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philanthropic and Christian Governor, a State organi- 
zation has been formed, with headquarters at Topeka, 
and appeals are being made to all parts of the State 
for help. 

There is a general feeling of welcome toward these 
poor refugees whom the name of Kansas has drawn 
to her borders. Those of them who have means to 
reach the homestead region and maintain themselves 
till they can raise a crop will undoubtedly do well 
and will be a valuable addition to the industrial re- 
sourceg of the State. But what to do with the help- 
less ones who come with nothing whatever is grow- 
ing to be aserious question. They could easily be 
forwarded to the frontier, where they could find home- 
steads. But they would starve to death before the 
crop would be gathered and to maintain them for a 
year and a halfis no small matter. A few thousand 
will be absorbed in the country as farm hands, but 
that demand is limited, even where charity is added 
to the demand for labor. To maintain them long at 
the public expense would be good for neither party. 
The City of Lawrence, for instance, is now feeding 
several hundred, but it would not be wise to feed 
them long in this way. Something permanent and 
systematic ought to be devised for them. Some sug- 
gest that a tract of land be purchased and given them 
in small parcels, and some prudent.man be appointed 
to superintend the development of the colony. These 
destitute people would thus soon grow into a well- 
ordered, self-supporting community. But whence are 
to come the means, and where is the man with the 
brains and the heart to lead in such a work? If the 
flood continues, something broad and systematic like 
this must be devised. 

The prospect is that the flood will continue. Some- 
thing yet may check it, but all reports so far agree 
that itis gathering volume. The Rev. c.%. Thomp- 
son, an influential colored minister of New Orleans, 
recently said in a convention of his race in that city: 
‘The Southern people have presumed too much on 
the docility of the negro, and there is a settled con- 
viction among our race that we have not been fairly 
treated. They tell as we shall die of cold in Kansas, 
but we had better die there of cold than here by the 
shot-gun. We were born here, and the climate is 
congenial; but if we cannot live here in peace we had 
better leave. We have carefully considered the con- 
sequences of this move. Unless we have better 
guarantees than have yet been accorded, within a 
year there will not be a man, woman or child of our 
race left in Louisiana.” 

It is not likely that so extreme a prediction will be 
fulfilled, but that such a sentiment could be expressed 
by so intelligent a man shows the strength of the 


feeling from which the movement grows. 


Emporia, Kansas. 
and covering this with earth so as to turn the rain. : 
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SINCERITY IN PRAYHR.* 


GREAT deal of prayer is mere routine—and that 
: whether it is precomposed and realistic, or 
whether it is avowedly extemporaneous. There is a 
great deal of prayer that consists in saying things 
that we think we ought to say, and having feelings 
that every well-bred Christian supposes he ought to 
have. 

_ Forexample, men feel that it is for them to adore 
God; but adoration is one of the most profound and 
one of the most glorious of emotions; and it implies 
so large a view of God, and the vision of God reflected 
‘upon such a condition of ourselves, that no man rises 
to it who does not rise to eminence of feeling. 

And yet, a man will all day long pursue his worldly 
callings (and that is proper), get very tired (and that 
is proper), go to meeting (and that is proper), and be 

unexpectedly called upon to lead the meeting in prayer, 

and rise, and say, ‘‘ We adore thee, Almighty God.” He 
does not do any such thing. Heeis not in the right 
state of mind for adoring God. He has not, by the 
consideration of any truth, nor by any foregoing ex- 
perience through the day, been brought to the altitude 
of adoration. 

But this is the way orthodox prayers begin; the 
statement is a purely formalistic one; and you will see 
how it comes about, if you consider that a large part 
of the language of true prayer is that of impassioned 
emotion, and that that is the kind of prayer which we 
naturally fall into, imbibing it from others who give 
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are distributed throngh the country where work can 
be found. But the flood pours in much faster than it 
can be made to pour out. Under the lead of our 


expression to intense feeling, and therefore kindle in 
us intense feéling, the language of which we naturally 
employ without any just reason. 

Now, it is not right, in prayer, to express a feeling 
that you have not. It isnot necessary. It is not comely 
—especially when you consider before whose face we 
stand in prayer; when you consider the penetration of . 
God; when you consider that he pierces through every 
disguise; and when you consider how distasteful 
empty prayers must be to him. As sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal they are before God. 

I do not undertake to say how widely this sort of 
praying prevails; but it is not uncharitable to suppose 
that there is a great deal of it among Christians, and 
even among those who are called to lead in prayer dur- 
ing the devotions of the congregation. 

Did it ever strike you that the form of prayer given 
by our Master is perfectly unimpassioned; that it is 
just as well fitted for a child as for an old saint; that 
& man can put into it the utmost feeling of which man- 
kind is capable, and yet that it may be lisped by those 
who have not mounted up to very high feeling? That 
is to say, it may be employed as a prayer of intellec- 
tual perception and mild desire. There are no intensive 
phrases in it. There are no phrases in it that indicate 
a soul lashed by trouble and aggravation into its very 
highest moods. 

Then, a great deal of prayer that is sincere is selfish. 
I hold that man to be selfish who all the time prays 
for himself. It is perfectly right for one to pray for 
himself in due measure; but it is no more right for 
you to burden your prayer with requests for your own 
growth in grace, for your own development, for your 
own happiness, for a vision of God for yourself, for 
your own sustentation under trouble and sorrow, thus 
wreathing your petitions around the center of self 
and manifesting selfishness in your devotions, than it 
is for you to be selfish in your daily conduct. We are 
not to suppose that selfish prayers will be acceptable 
to the divine mind, when God deals so universally on 
the principle of true beneficence. 

The habit of sincerity in prayer, of simplicity on 
that account, and of praying for the glory of God and 
for the welfare of others, and not for our own sake 
alone, is the subject on which I mean to speak a little 
more to-night. 

I do not think that any of us pray for others as we 
ought—as much or as particularly. We know our 
own wants, and we pray for ourselves. With some 
discrimination, we pray for the Sunday-schools, for 
the congregation and for the community; these are 
generics; but how many of us are accustomed to take 
people up and pray for them one by one? To begin 
at home, how many take each member of the family 
every day, and, conscious of that person’s need, make 
it a matter of supplication before God? How many 
parents take their children, one after another, in 
thought, and carry them into the presence of God, and 
ask his blessings on them, according to their several 
necessities? How many teachers in Sunday-schools are 
so deeply interested in their classes that each par- 
ticular scholar is, as it were, daguerreotyped on their 
normal consciousness, and that they make it a point, 
day by day, when they pray for themselves, to pray 
for these children, going to God with them, and im- 
ploring in their behalf the blessings that they need? 

This child is vagrant, indifferent and insensitive; 
and there are special mercies that he needs. That one 
is dull and uninstructed; and there are mercies that 
he specially needs. Here is one that is vexed and 
troubled at home; and he has needs that are special 
to his condition. But how many of us, in a spirit of 
sympathy and love, study the wants of those who are 
in our houses orunder our care? I haveno doubt that you 
feel the imperfections of the Christians of the kitchen 
very much as they feel the imperfections ofthe Christians 
of the parlor; I presume there is a reciprocal recogni- 
tion of the imperfections of each by the others; but 
how many persons charge themselves with the shep- 
herd’s duty, in the spirit of Christ Jesus, as the rulers of 
the households over which they are placed in the provi- 
dence of God? How many persons consider their 
family to be made up of every living being under their 
roof that is on his way to the judgment-seat of Christ? 
How many, with a sympathy such as a mother.or a 
father has for a child, take all the persons of their 
family, including every person in their employment, 
directly or indirectly, and, every day, and more or less 


frequently during the day, baptize them with the out- 


flowing and overflowing of their prayers? Now, con- 


;sider what the effect would be, if, instead of sitting 


in judgment upon prayer, you should offer an interces- 
sory prayer for those who are around about you. 

A lawyer takes a case, and goes with it before the 
court and the jury; and having found out all the facts 
that are damaging to his client, and everything 
about him, he puts them in such a way as that the bad 
shall be alleviated and that the good shall be height- 
ened, and makes the strongest argument for him that 
he can, But how many persons make intercessory 
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prayers for their friends in that spirit, studying their 
case, knowing what is bad in them, and understanding 
the source from which it springs, how it hinders them 
and what a clog it is to them? 

~ A great many times we treat people as we do crabs 
when we eat them, pulling off leg after leg, and suck- 
ing all the marrow out of them, and prying open the 
breast-bones, and eating whatever is good in them, 
and leaving the shells on our plate to be thrown away. 
How often we dissect people, and take the tit-bits of 
their private character, and feast on them, and share 
them with others, feeling that if we put a reasonable 
amount of truth in our statement we do not do any 
great harm! But suppose that we were impressed 
that it was our duty to bring all persons with whom 
we are in any way associated before the face of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, how different would be our feelings 
toward them and our treatment of them! 

Now,}consider who the Lord Jesus Christ is. There 
is not a man in the community for whom he has not 
died. There is not asoul, though it be the lowest, the 
vulgarest, the foulest, upon whom the Saviour is not 
looking with sympathy. I should like to see a person 
go into your family and take one of your children, and 
dissect it and criticise it in your presence as you dis- 
sect and criticise your neighbors. I think he would 
hear from you before he had gone very far. Though 
your name was meekness, he would get a piece of your 
mind, and you would quickly send him flying out at 
the door. You would not bear to hear any body dis- 
sect and criticise your children in that way. 

- But there is not a person that is not a child of 
Christ and that is not dearer to him than your chil- 
dren are to you, because the measure of your capacity 
is so small; and if you would take people before 
Christ remembering this, what a difference it would 
make in the spirit with which you would look upon 
them! When you go into the presence of Christ with 
a consciousness of his infinite tenderness and compas- 
sion toward men that are coarse, that are ignorant, 

t are buffeted about by passions and appetites and 
longings and strong desires, and knowing that he is a 
High-priest that is touched with the feeling of men’s 
infirmities, how instantly you are overshadowed by 
the spirit of God! How instantly you feel that the 
criticising of men, however imperfect they may be, 
would be out of place! And how instantly you begin, 
in your own prayers for others, to present their case 
as favorably as it can be presented with truth! 

What a reactionary effect the influences of the mind 
and will of God has upon men! How it stops the 
malign! How it brings the whole soul into the inner- 
most experience of the benevolence, the pity and the 
compassion which we ought to have for men, and espe- 
cially for their infirmities and sins !—because the more 
sinful a man is the more pitiable is his case. The 
sicker a man is the more he is to be pitied in the eyes 
of his nurse or physician; and there is no sickness 
like that of the soul. 

I am always pained to see men sticking pins into 
their fellow-men, and looking upon the darker side of 
human nature, and judging others unfavorably. I am 
very sensitive; and when I am with anybody I am con- 
scious of being made luminous and happy, or of 
having twilight or darkness thrown over me. There 
are.some persons who depress me so that the world 
looks dark, and people do not seem as good as I 
thought they were, and there is a shadow over every- 


thing to me. There are others persons who lift me f 


up, and make me happier and clearer-minded, and 
more benevolent. 
Now, where you pray for people, not with the rou- 


tine prayer, but consciously and sincerely, recognizing |, 


what. God is and what mankind are, it is a most power- 
ful corrective of this universal tendency to the chat- 
tering, to the criticising, to the scandal-mongering, 
that is carried on by those who are avowedly Chris- 
tians, but who are really spiritual cannibals. 

_ Well, if this took place in the family, not only would 
the reactionary effect on our minds be to cleanse and 
exalt them; but see how it would prepare us to ap- 
proach persons—for there is nothing that can do for a 
soul what another soul can. When the prophet 
stretched himself on the child, and the child sneezed 
and came back to life, there was given, not a type, but 
an illustration of this. If a soul is sick, another soul 
must stretch itself on it, and then its health will be 
restored. 

And in prayer, if you really have measured another 
person with the breadth of your sympathy and your 


petition, once and again, clinging to him, it will] 


change your whole personal relationship to him. 
There will be something that he will feel. There will 
be an atmosphere that hecannotescape. If your soul 
has been sweetened by the conscious presence of the 
Lord .Jesus Christ, it is one of the most powerful 
things that you can carry to a man whom you want to 
produce an effect upon. You may carry the impulse 
of your will; but that will be comparatively weak. 


fluence which is about what Peter’s shadow was, 
that, when it fell on the sick, healed them. 

Now, how constantly may this be employed? I 
think we ought to pray personally for all whom we 
love. We ought to do a great deal of work in praying 
for those with whom we have any connection. 

We ought to pray, not for the church at large, but 
for whomsoever we know in the church. 

I was very much struck with an incident (with two 
incidents, for that matter) that I heard my father re- 
late. There was an old woman who was very poor— 
very poor in this world’s goods, but very rich in 
grace—who used to sit not far from him when he was 
preaching; and she said to him one day: “‘ I oftentimes 
mourn to think that I have never been permitted to do 
anything for the cause of Christ. I cannot say any- 
thing, I have nothing to give, I am dependent; and I 
have often wished that I might be privileged to do 
something for my Lord and Master.” Said my father 
to her: *‘ You do, ma’am; you do, ma’am; you have 
fired my zeal many atime. I knew that you were 
there, praying for me, and I felt roused up; and some 
of the most influential things that I ever did were 
done by the arrows that came from your bow.” There 
is no telling how strong a weak person is if he is 
strong in the Lord. 

The other incident was that of a saint who was bed- 
ridden, but who was always rejoicing in the Lord on 
account of the great privileges and mercies that God 
gave her. She saidto my father: ‘*O! Ihave such 
good times! I lie here, and every day I begin and go 
down the street, and step into the first house, in my 
imagination, and get the family all together, and talk 
to them, and pray with them, and have a delightful 
time with them; and then I go on to the next house, 
and get the family all together there, and talk and 
pray with them; and so I go on from house to house, 
till I have taken the whole street on one side; and 
then I go up on the other side; and I cannot tell you 
what pleasant visits I do have.” 

Do you suppose that to the prayers of such an one, 
who is so near like Christ, and with whom he must 
be in such close sympathy, no answer comes? Do 
you suppose the effect is all retroactive on the mind 
of the person that prays in a case like that? Do you 
not suppose that under such circumstances there is a 
blessing which comes upon the person prayed for? 
Do you not suppose that the nearer you are to Christ, 
the sweeter your nature is, the more ardent -your de- 
sires are for the welfare of men, and the more effectual 
you are, by your beneficent prayers, in unlocking the 
treasure-chest of God? Prayer is the golden key that 
opens the door of heaven, and brings down blessings 
upon blessings. 

I commend, therefore, to you this conception of 
prayer, which is not a new one, but which in its ap- 
plication ought to seem fresh to you; I commend to 
you the injunction, ‘‘ Pray for one another,” and I 
adopt Paul’s most earnest exhortation, ‘‘ Pray for 


The Sunday-School. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT PROMISED. 
May 25.—Joe! 1i., 28-32. 
| Golden Text.—“ But ye shall receive power, after that the 
| Holy Spirit is come upon you.”-- Acts L., 8. 
OTHING certainly is known respecting the 
prophet Joel, excepting what may be gathered 
from the title of his book and from incidental allusions 


‘that his predictions were delivered in the early days 
‘of Joash, B. c. 820-865. The immediate occasion of 
‘his prophecy was the devastation occasioned by suc- 
cessive swarms of locusts and a terrible drought. 
This calamity was, howéver, itself merely a warning 
and symbol of a more dreadful scourge, an invasion 
by foreign enemies. In order to prevent this the 
prophet exhorts to a universal fast (ch. ii., 17), de- 
clares that repentance will turn the national adversity 
into prosperity, foretells the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and, leaping in thought over the long interval 
that has separated the gift of the Holy Spirit from the 
final victory of Christ’s kingdom of love and right- 
‘eousness, conjoins them in one picture as though they 
were one event. It, is this picture which has been 
chosen for the Sunday-school lesson in this prophet. 
The application of this prophecy to the Messiah’s 
‘reign is made clear by Peter’s interpretation of it in 
his address at the day of Pentecost (Acts ii., 16-21). 
‘He quoted, with immaterial variations, from the 
Septuagent, or Greek version. The prophecy formed a 
‘part of the Scriptural reading in the synagogues in 
the Penticostal service. Peter gives as the equivalent 
of afterward here the phrase, the last days. Both 
‘prophet and apostle refer to the final dispensation, 
that of the Gospel, which -is called afterward, because 
it follows that of the law, and the last days, because it 


The best thing that you carry is that unconscious in- ‘ 


is the final dispensation of divine grace. Its length, 


init. Itis probable that he lived in Jerusalem, and. 


which was not even known to Christ (Mark xiij,, 32) 
was unknown to both Joel and Peter, and both speak 
in ignorance of the long period that was to elapse be. 
tween the beginning and the end of these “jast 
days.” 

: THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The gift of God. He bestows his own spirit. 
We, who are heirs of God, are also joint heirs with 
the Lord Jesus Christ, possessing with him the same 
inheritance of the spirit of God, which he gives with. 
out measure to all that love him. (Rom. viii., 17; 
Ephesians iii., 16-19.) 

2. This gift is given to all flesh. It is poured out 
like the rain and sun on all, though it may be driven 
away by unbelief and indifference. (Ephesians iy., 30; 
1 Thess. v., 19.) The Holy Spirit was not first givep 
to the Church at the day of Pentecost (Numbers xi., 
25-26; xxiv., 2-3; I. Samuel x., 6; II. Paul xxiii., 2), 
but it was then given to all, upon conditions of re. 
pentance and faithin the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts ij,, 
4-38). The gift of inspiration, which, under the Old 
Testament, was granted to a few prophets, who thus 
became leaders of the people, under the New Testa- 
ment is given to alt. Thus is the wish of Moses 
(Numbers xi., 29) fulfilled. 

3. It is one of the characteristics of the last days, as 
foretold by Joel and interpreted by Peter, that both 
sons and daughters shall prophesy, that they shall be- 
come religious teachers. In the gifts of the Spirit, as 
in the gift of personal salvation, there is neither male 
nor female (Galatians iii., 28). Whosoever is filled 
with the gospel of Christ and with the Spirit of God, 
is by that fact authorized to become a minister of that 
gospel and of that Spirit unto others. 

4. The promise of salvation has attached to it but 
one condition: ‘*‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord.” This promise is applicable throughout 
the whole period of the last days, from the descent of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost to the second coming of 
Christ in judgment. To call on the name of the Lord 
is equivalent to returning unto the Lord, or looking 
unto the Lord (Isaiah xlv., 22; lv., 7). Neither 
rite, ceremony, creed nor ecclesiastical organization 
is a condition of salvation—simply the cry of the 
helpless to their God for help. 

5. The meaning of verses 30 and 31 is involved in 
obscurity. Some commentators suppose it to have 
been fulfilled .by portents accompanying the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; others regard it as poetical lan- 
guage fulfilled in the destruction of nations subsequent 
to that time. I understand it more literally, and recog- 
nize in ita hint of sublime and terrible accompani- 
ments of the end of the gospel dispensation at the 
time of the advent of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord. Unfalfilled prophecies, however, may well be 
left uninterpreted, or at least their interpretation may 
well be suggested with humility and accepted with 
doubt.. Compare with the language here Matt xxiv., 
29-31; I Thess. iv., 15-17; II Thess. i., 7; I Cor. xv., 
52; Rev. vi., 12-14. 


Beligious 


THE May ANNIVERSARIES.—Monday, May 5, the second 
day of Anniversary Week, was marked by several inter- 
esting meetings. The Union Theological Seminary gradu- 
ated forty students. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland, Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, and the address to the graduating class was de- 
livered by the President, the Rev. Dr. William Adams. 

At the fifty-first anniversary of the American Seaman's 
Friend Society, on the same day, Father McNamara told 
the story of his conversion, and addresses were made by 
the Rev. E. R. Craven and others. The fifty-first annual 
report of the society showed that during the year 521 
libraries were sent out, of which 272 were new, on 
vessels carrying 9,040 men. There have been shipped 
in the United States Navy 893 libraries, accessible at 
different times to 101,680 men. The Sailors’ Home, in 
Cherry street, accommodated during the year 1,994 board- 
ers, who deposited temporarily $28,247, of which amount 
$14,809 was sent to relatives, $2,776 was placed in savings 
banks, and the remainder returned to the depositors. The 
!'whole number of boarders since 1842 was 95,194. The 
Treasurer’s report showed that during the year ending 
April 1 the receipts of the society were $76,440.89; expendi- 
tures, $77,647.73. The local auxiliary societies reported 
$12,447.56. 

The Women’s Union Missionary Society also held its 
meeting on Tuesday, presided over by Mrs. Jacob Le Roy. 
Addresses were delivered by Miss Guthrie, the society's 
missionary at Yokohama; by Miss Ward, missionary at 
Allahabad, and by the Rev. J. H. Ballagh, of Yokohama, 
who stated that during the last year the various women’s 
missionary societies in the country had collected $339,000. 
There were now, he stated, seventy-three single ladies at 
work in China, and forty in Japan, with schools and 
seminaries, and 500 young girls under daily instruction. 
{n their attainments in English they are equal to their 
sisters in America. They come out honest Christians, 
and full of missionary spirit. The Empress of Japan has 
given $5,000 toward founding a Normal School. 


On Tuesday evening, the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
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American Sunday-School Union was celebrated, also, at and James Talbot were chosen to fill vacancies in the 


the Broadway Tabernacle. The speakers were the Hon. 
Edward 8. Tobey, of Boston; the Rev. L. T: Chamberlain, 
of Norwich, Conn.; the Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Noyes, of Illinois; 
and the Rev. John Hall, of this city. The annual report 
of the Society gave the following summary of its fifty-five 
years’ work: Schools organized, 67,154; containing teach- 
ers, 435,456; containing scholars, 2,869,872. Amount ex- 
pended in missionary operations (1824-1879), $2,471,620.90, 
of which about $559,000 were for books, papers, etc., 
granted to needy Sunday-schools. Value of booxs, papers, 
etc., circulated by sale and grants (1824-1879), about $7,000,- 
000. During the past year, 1,089 new schools have been 
organized, with 4,915 teachers, and 39,769 scholars. Inter- 
esting reports had been received from the society's mis- 
sionaries in various sections of the country, who are most 
diligent laborers in the cause, and whose efforts during the 
year have been largely prospered. In this general con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the annual collection in 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church (Dr. Hall’s) for the 
society, taken on the first Sunday in May, amounted to 
$1,900, exclusive of the annual donation of two munificent 
friends of the society in the church, which last year was 
$5,000. 

The Alumni Association of The Union Theological Sem- 
inary held its anniversary on the morning of the same 
day. It was attended by over sixty members; and, for 
the ensuing year, Rev. Dr. Wilson Phraner was elected 
President. A paper was read at the meeting by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry H. Jessup on the Mohammedan missionary prob- 
lem, and the mortuary report presented’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Erskine N. White, which showed that there had been 
seventeen deaths during the year 1878. 

On Wednesday The American Tract Society celebrated 


- its fifty-fourth anniversary, lacking only one year of being 


as venerable as the Sunday-School Union. The meeting 
was presided over by Dr. Howard Crosby, and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Drs. Wm. White and Henry M. 
Scudder, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, of 
Syria. Dr. White discussed the prevalence and influence 


of corrupt literature and the means of counteracting it.. 


His complimentary allusions to the work of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice were received with applause. 

The American Female Guardian Society also held its 
anniversary on Wednesday, at the Tabernacle, the body of 
the church being filled with children from the society’s 
industrial ‘schools, who conducted the singing and were 
addressed by the Rev. Drs. C. 8S. Robinson, D. B. Judden 
and O. H. Tiffany. In a brief closing address, Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, Sr., passed these words of eulogy upon the work of 
the society: ‘‘ I have nearly finished sixty years of minis- 
terial service, and I can truthfully say that I have never 
seen a more self-sacrificing and devoted body than the 
ladies who have the management of this society. I am 
nearly eighty years old, and many of my sisters here are 
as old. Experience has shown that woman's love is 
brighter in her sunset than at the sunrise, and that it is 
stronger in the storm than in the calm which preceded it.” 
The forty-fifth annual report showed that the Home shel- 
tered during the year 787 inmates; sixty mothers with in- 
fants had been received and fifty-one young girls provided 
for. There had been 433 children admitted, of whom 111 
had been provided for in Ckristian homes by adoption or 
indentures. Eleven industrial schools had been sustained, 
in which were registered 5,666 names. 

On Thursday the American Bible Society held its annual 
meeting. From the annuai report which was read, it ap- 
pears that the receipts were $462,274.66. Of this amount, 
$203,460.53 were received in payment for books, $112,205.74 
from legacies, $142,009.87 from donations and other 
sources. The total receipts exceed those of the previous 
year by $15,320.62. For the foreign work of the society, 
to be expended during the current year, the amount of 
$107,176 has been appropriated, but not yet paid. The year 
was signalized by the completion of a translation of the 
whole Bible into Turkish and its publication in both the 
Arabic and Armenian languages, thus making it accessible 
to the millions who use those languages. The society has 
employed 117 colporteurs. The work of the suciety was 
briefly reviewed by President Rev. Wm. Allen, LL.D., 
after which addresses were delivered by the Revs. Geo. 
Herrick, of Constantinople; Hy. H. Jessup, of Syria; 
D. M. D. Hoge, of Richmond, ‘and J. H. Ballagh, of Japan. 

On the same day, the annua] business meeting of the 
American Congregational Union was held in the Bible 
House, Dr. Henry M. Storrs presiding. The annual re- 
port of the trustees, presented by Dr. W. B. Brown, set 
forth that the cost of the administration had been dimin- 
ished from that of former years more than one-half, and 
that the work of the Union was now limited to the build- 
ing and extension of Congregational churches. Grants 
and loans to churches, not exceeding $500, are made to 
pay last bills, and are protected by trust mortgages 
against loss should the churches aided fail. The Congre- 
gational Union at the opening of the year was in a crippled 
condition, its name having been taken from the lists of 
many churches that had been its supporters. The first 
half of the year brought small receipts; the last half 
showed an improvement, but by no means enabled the 
Union to meet the demands upon its treasury. The total 
receipts were $27,603.59; $16,601.85 was paid to churches, 
and $5,866.95 for salaries and other expenses, leaving a 
balance of $5,134.79. Forty-eight grants were made dur- 
ing the year, and over 100 applications for aid received. 
The reason for the failure of some wealthy churches to 
contribute is not alone hard times, but want of apprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the work to be done. The officers 
of the previous year were re-elected, and Camden Dike, 
F. A, Palmer, John Wiley, C. A. Richardson, Rey. Mr. 
Davis (Dr. Hepworth’s successor), Frederick 8, Freeland, 


Board of Trustees. 

On Thursday afternoon the anniversary of the New 
York City Mission and Tract Society was held at the Taber- 
nacle, A. R. Wetmore presiding. Addresses were made 
by the Revs. G. S. Plumiey, L. 8. Bevan, D.D., and E, A. 
Reed. Thé results of the year’s work were stated by Mr. 
Lewis E. Jackson, Corresponding Secretary, who reported | 
that the society now sustain forty missionaries, who have 
made 38,855 visits, received 38,151 calls, distributed 750,- 
930 bibles and testaments, loaned 1,427 volumes, started 
three church organizations, having 1,472 commupivants, 
founded‘four Sabbath-schools, with 2,000 scholars; brought 
17,941 persons into the churches and missions, induced 
1,651 persons to sign temperanve pledges, held 3,748 re— 
ligious meetings and 3,023 prayer-meetings, with an aggre— 
gate attendance of 142,568, delivered 725 sermons to 89,276 
people, and assisted with money 2,000 families and 6,000 
destitute persons. The receipts during the year were only 
$37,912.02, while the payment and support of the mission- 
aries cost $41,863.14. The treasury, including a small 
deficit last year, is now overdrawn $6,054.41, and the 
society appeals for funds to carry on the, work, which, 
with its collateral sewing-schools, helping-hand associa- 
tions, employment societies, temperance organizations, 
reading-rooms for the poor, lodging-houses, etc., could 
expend $200,000 a year with advantage. The ratio of 
expense for office expenses and salaries is only 244 per 
cent. of the money expended. 

On the evening of the same day the Howard Mission 
and Home for Little Wanderers celebrated its eighteenth 
anniversary at the Academy of Music. The children of the 
Mission, some 300 in number, were seated upon the stage, 
and sang very sweetly many hymns and glees under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore E. Perkins. Prayer was made 
by the Rev. Dr. Sabine, and the Rev. Drs. W. R. Davis 
and Edward Eggleston, and Mr. A.S. Hatch, the President 
of the Mission, delivered appropriate addresses. During 
the past year $14,504 were expended in aiding outdoor 
poor and the parents of the Mission children. One hun- 
dred and forty-five children were admitted, of whom 142 
were placed either at business or in good homes; 4,360 
families visited and assistance rendered to 3,000 needy 
children, and 873 young men, women and children enrolled 
in the Mission Sunday- school. 

On the evening of Friday was commemorated the four- 
teenth anniversary of the National Temperance Society, at 
which Mr. William E. Dodge presided. A series of resolu- 
tions were presented, recognizing the widespread popular 
interest in the reform movement, and welcoming as an en- 
couraging sign the movement for moderation. They 
declared that ‘‘any extension of legal facilities for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, such as is contemplated by the 
bill now pending in the Assembly at Albany, would meet 
the strongest condemnation of the temperance and Chris- 
tian citizens of the whole State, and should consign to 
oblivion all members of the Legislature who, by their 
official action, would thus imperil public morality, good 
order and the general welfare.” The resolutions also com- 
mended the efforts made to secure constitutional amend- 
ments to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and urged that scientific instruction concerning 
the effects of alcohol upon the human system ought to be 
given in public and private schools. Addresses were de- 
livered by Bishop Fallows, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church; the Rev. Dr. J. O. Peck, Brooklyn, and the Rev. 
Dr. Talmage, whose appearance was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause, and who received at the close of the meet- 
ing many personal congratulations from those present 
upon his acquittal by the Presbytery. 


The close of the Talmage trial was finally reached on 
Wednesday of last week, three days having been occupied 
by the members of the Presbytery in expressing their 
opinions for and against the accused; of these the most 
elaborate addresses were made by Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, 
in opposition to Dr. Talmage, and by Dr. Rockwell (the 
previous pastor of the Tabernacle), and the Rev. Samuel 
P. Halsey, in his favor. The latter’s address had evidently 
been carefully prepared, and was forcibly delivered, and 
carried with it the greater weight from the fact that Mr. 
Halsey had been reckoned amongst Dr. Talmage’s oppon- 
ents. When the vote was called, it was found that there 
were sixteen for conviction, four for conviction in part, 
and twenty-five for acquittal. Immediately after the 
vote was announced, Dr. Van Dyke gave notice of an ap- 
peal from the decision to the Synod of Long Island. The 
appeal was signed by Dr. Van Dyke, the Rev. Arthur 
Crosby, Dr. Sherwood, Rev. J. M. Green, and Elders 
Eaton, Chamberlain, Thomas and Morse. On the motion 
of Dr. Rockwell, a motion was adopted, with a long pre- 
amble, dismissing the charges as unproved and disproved, 
and expressing to Dr. Talmage their heartfelt confidence in 
him as a minister of Christ. A characteristic address was 
made by Dr. Talmage, after which the Presbytery ad- 
journed. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—Under the will of Mrs. Catherine Williams, $13,000 is be- 
qeathed to the Franklin Avenue Presbyterian CUhurcb, 
Brooklyn. 

—The centennial celebration of the Collegiate Institute at 
Claverack, Columbia County, N. Y., will be held in the early 
part of next month. Amongst the conspicuous men edu- 
cated there, were Martin Van Buren, Robt. H. Morris, Hon. 
Jobn P., Wm. P., and Cornelius P. Vaa Ness, and Gen. Jacob 
R. Van Rensselaer. 

—The recent gift of $136,000 to the Rochester Theological 
Seminary has been increased by donations from persons in 
New York city to $150,000. The late Dr. Buckland left a li- 
brary of about 2,000 volumes, including a valuable collection 


of books on church history. Jobn H. Dean, of New York, 
bas purchased this library gnd presented it to the trustees. 

—Dr. Burchard hag resigned the pastorate of the ‘Thirteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church. His reasons for retiring are, 
that forty years is a long enough time to serve the same people 
and he does not desire fo become a burden to them. Dr. Burch- 
ard is about sixty-five years of age. He graduated at Venter 
College, Kentucky, and came directly to the church. Over 
8,200 members have been added during his pastorate. The 
scciety has built two churches, the first having been destroyed ~ 
by fire in 1855. | 

~The new Catholic Cathedral, N. Y., is being prepared for 
the opening services on May 25. All the pews and the five 
large altars are completed. A bronzed railing stands before 
the sanctuary, and the episcopal throne is sixty feet in 
height, made of oak carved and gilded. Several of the 
stained-glass windows, the font, several large statues and 
about fifty statuettes for the interior of the structure came 
from Europe lately. The organ lately in the Church of St. 
John, in Fiftieth street, bas been removed to the Cathedral. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—A mysterious fire has ruined the interior of the Baptist 
church at North Adams, R. 1. It started in the large organ. 
The edifice was of brick, constructed at a cost of $85,000. 
Loss $45,000. 

—A memorial service was held in the old Bromfield Street 
Church, Boston, on the /5th inst., to commemorate the life 
and services of the late Bishop Ames, of Baltimore, who 
was ordained init. Bishop Haven delivered the address. 

—A tabernacle one hundred feet long and eighty feet wide 
is to be built on the camp ground at Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, to be finished im time for use at the various mass- 
meetings the coming season. The Old Orchard people expect 
President Hayes to visit their locality this summer, if Con- 
gress adjourns in time to permit it. 

—A special meeting of the corporation and trustees of 
Proctor Academy, belonging to the Christian denomination, 
bas been held at ,Andover, N. H., to consider the matter of 
transferring the establishment to the control of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. They chose I. K. Gage, O. J. Wait, E. 
H. Wright, W.8. Morrill, and A. H. Martin, a committee to 
consider the whole subject and report upon the expediency 
and conditions at the aunual meeting in June. The academy 
has a considerable endowment, present and prospective, 
real estate worth some $7,000, and as good a location as 
there is in the State. 

—M. K. Schermerhorn, pastor of the Unitarian Church at 
Newport, R. L., announces that he is warranted in saying that 
the proposed Channing Memorial Church will certainly be 
built. In one week fifty-six out of ninety-six families at- 
tending the church subscribed $16,700, and these were the 
poorest part of the members. He would guarantee $300 from 
the Sunday-school, $2,000 from the ladies of the church, $1,000 
from strangers and $5,000 for the present chureh property. 
This left $10,000 more required to complete Newport’s portion, 
viz., $35,000. Under these circumstances he felt warranted in 
stating informally that he withdrew his declination to con- 
tinue as their pastor on certain conditions, including six 
months’ leave of absence for the purpose of visiting Burope 
and urging the raising of subscriptions there for the Memor- 
ial Church also. During a portion of Mr. Schermerhorn’s ab- 
sence the pulpit will, be occupied by a son of Dr. Bellows, of 
New York. 

THE WEST. 

—The Gospel temperance work in Chicago has been steadi- 
ly prosecuted for five years, and is more prosperous now 
than even. 

—In the conference of Weatern Unitarians at Cincinnati, 
Judge D. L. Storey, of Chicago, made an earnest appeal for 
greater generosity on the part of laymen. The Rev. Clay 
McAubrey, of Wusbington, D.C., gave his experience as a 
convert from Il’resbyterianism. 

—An entire peninsula of 225 acres has been purchased in 
preparation for a Sunday-school assembly to be held this 
year on the shores of one of the Minnesota lakes; $14,000 
have been appropriated for a hotel, and a pavilion is to be 
erected capable of seating 3,000 people. 

—As the Episcopal Convention for the eastern diocese of 
Michigan meets in about a month, there is naturally increas- 
ing solcitude: on the part of both the clergy and laity as to 
the person who shall be selected as bishop. Among the 
names mentioned outside of the State are Rev. Drs. Davies, of 
Philadelphia; Hall, of Brooklyn; Coleman, of Toledo; and 
Van Renssalaer, of Geneva, N. Y. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Southern Baptist Convention met at Atlanta, Ga., 
on the 8th. Three huadred delegates were present. The 
Rev. J. P. Boyce, of Kentucky, was re-elected President. 


FOREIGN. 


—A beautiful heraldic stained-giass window has just been 
placed in the Edmund de Langley Chapel, attached to All 
Saint's Church, King’s Langley. itis the gift of Her Majesty 
the Queen in memory of Prince Edmund de Langley, the fifth 
son of Edward ILI., and first Duke of York. Tbe Prince was 
the direct ancestor of the Queen, and his remains lie beside 
those of his wife, Isabel of Castile, under a magnificent altar 
tomb witbin the chapel. 

—The Rev. E. Walters, who for some years has been pastor 
of the Fishergate (England) Baptist Chapel has announced 
his intention to secede from tbhat-denomination on purely 
conscientious grounds. He was very much liked by his con- 
gregation, and bis decision is much regretted. This makes 
the fifth Dissenting minister who has seceded within the last 
ten years—three having joined the Church of England and 
one the Established Church of Scotland, to which latter body 
Mr. Walters will probably ally himself. 

—The General Synod of the Moravian Church will assemble 
at Herrnhut, Saxony,on Monday, May 26. This gathering 
has an interesting feature in being the only synodical body 
of the kind in Protestant Christendom, the entire Church 
throughout tbe world, in its home provinces and its missions, 
being represented in the General Synod. The Church of 
Rome is the only other body of Christians in which such or- 
ganic and actual union is upheld. The delegation from the 
American Province left Pbhilade!phia on May 3, in the steam- 
ship “Ohio,” and was composed of Bishop Edmund de 
Schweinitz, the Revs. C. Nagel, C. B. Shultz, E, A. Oerter, 
August Schultze, H. Reusswig, Edwin G. Klose, and C, C, 
Lanius, from the Northern District, and Bishop Emil A, de 
Schweinitz and the Revs. E. Rendthaler and RB. P. Leinbach, 
from the southern District, 
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_ meteorites that fill our skies in August and November. 
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+ rien ce aU Art | Brush light. The lamp-posts, which are very orna- 


mental and twenty feet high, have all been erected, 
and it is expected that the lamps will be placed in 


THE APPLICATIONS OF CELLULOID, are among some 
of the most useful and ingenious of modern inventions. 
This substance is a species of solidified collodion, 
made by dissolving gun-cotton in camphor, with the 
addition of suitable pigments, and it appears to have 
been widely introduced as a substitute for ivory. It 
is so close an imitation that even experts are de- 
ecived, and it is claimed to possess even greater 
durability. Its extreme toughness will permit it to be 
used very roughly without danger of breaking, while 
it will neither warp nor discolor with age. On these 
aceounts it is now very extensively used in the pro- 
duction of piano and organ keys, billiard-balls, combs, 
whip, cane and umbrella handles; harness trimmings, 
chessmen, knife and fork handles, and other objects 
too numerous to name. The fact that this substance | 
may be moulded renders it possible to reproduce the 
most elaborate carving and ornamentation in the 
articles at a fraction of the cost of similar designs in 
ivory. Celluloid can be made to imitate tortoise-shell 
and has been largely used as a substitute for this pop- 
ular substance. It can be made with equal facility 
into an admirable imitation of malachite and amber, 
while the pink coral, so popular for jewelry, is substi- 
tuted so perfectly as to defy detection by the eye. As 
a ground for paintings and photographs it is claimed 
to be superior to ivory; while the latest develop-' 
ment in the use of celluloid as a substitute for 
paper or linen for shirt bosoms, cuffs and collars, 
which, in addition to being wonderfully strong, elas- 
tic, and impervious to perspiration, may be cleaned by 
the simple use of a damp sponge to be equal to new, 
and may be worn for months without injury or incon- 
venience. Taken all together, the invention of cellu- 
ioid deserves to rank side by side with that of the 
vulcanizing of rubber, and its friends assert that its 
manufacture and applications are still in their infancy. 


TERRESTRIAL METEORITES.— Many theories have 
been advanced to account for the vast number of 


They have been supposed to be the remains of some 
exploded worlds, shattered into fragments by some 
terrific internal explosion. Again it has been believed 
that they were part of the original nebula, and some- 
how had failed to have been collected and made into a 
planet. Some have believed them to be comet's tails, 
and many other ideas have been advanced to account 
for their presence. Prof. R. S. Ball, Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, advances the idea that, in former 
geologic ages, when the world and the other planets 
were in a molten condition, and consequently were 
endowed with tremendous volcanic activity, the erup- 
tions were so violent that some of the matter was 
projected beyond the sphere of attraction, and instead 
of returning to the planets which gave it birth wan- 
dered off into space and became meteorites. In course 
of ages a continuance of such eruptions would project 
vast quantities of matter into space, and this theory 
certainly very ingeniously accounts for many of the 
phenomena — the meteorites hitherto un- 
explained. 


THE LATEST ADAPTION OF THE TELEPHONE has been 
made by the Department of Docks of this city, and 
consists in its use as a means of communication with 
divers. In all submarine works it has been found very 
difficult to establish any reliable code of signals with 
the diver. The telephone, however, has completely 
solved the difficulty. One instrument is attached to 
the helmet of the diving-suit, in such a manner that 
the occupant can, by simply turning the head, place 
cither the mouth or the ear in the proper position. 
Insulated wires run from the helmet through the air- 
hole to the other telephone, in the boat. At first the 
bubbling of the escaping air proved an obstacle, but 
this was remedied by the use of the carbon transm:tter, 
and conversation between the diver and the boat could 
be carried on with the greatest ease. 


WEATHER REPORTS ABROAD.—Europe is at last 
waking to the advantages of our Signal Service. Ac- 
cording to an exchange, the publication of weather 
warnings in Switzerland will begin on May 1 in Zurich, 
and on June 15 in Geneva. A telegraphic despatch, 
containing a description of the weather in Europe, 
with weather warnings, will be sent from the observa- 
tory every day, by telegraph, to any person who will 
pay quarterly £4 8s., and a shorter bulletin containing 
only a weather prognostic will cost £1 for three 
months. ‘Old Probabilities” has been of such in- 
estimable value to us, that doubtless, a foothold once 
gained in Europe, the system will soon have a wide 
extension. 


Tue Exezcrric LIGHT IN CLEVELAND.—We learn 
that the authorities of Cleveland, Ohio, have made a 
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position in a short time. The results of this generous 
experiment in electric lighting will be noted with 
great interest by the public in general and electricians 
in particular, as being the first attempt at anything 
like a general illumination. 


THE, Escare O¥ SteE«M.—A step toward alleviating 
one of the greatest annoyances of travelling has been 
made in the invention of a device for preventing the 
noise of escaping steam, consisting substantially in 
discharging the steam through a small chamber filled 
with glass or metal beads. The beads are from a 
1-4 to 5-16 of aninch in diameter, held in place by 
copper gratings, and in finding its way through the 
tortuous passage they afford, the steam escapes quietly 
and freely, with but little back pressure. 


Books and Zuthors. 


CONWAY’S DEMONOLOGY. 

We were greatly interested for the first two hun- 
dred pages of this two-volume work of nine hundred 
pages, to see how much material even so poor a sub- 
ject as the Devil could collect about him. But we 
confess to a declfne of interest before the end of the 
first volume was reached, and found attention wan- 
dering from the subject discussed to the author. The 
natural history of the Devil has interested Mr. Con- 
way for twenty years, and this work is the result of 
extended research for facts and fancies and is a testi- 
monial to the writer’s industry. 
define the purpose of the work, we would find it diffi- 
cult amid a labyrinth of facts to find a consistent 
thread of intuition. The book is evidently designing, 
but is, notwithstanding, scarcely amenable to the “‘ ar- 
gument from design.” The statement that ‘‘ evidence 
of design implies an intelligent designer” fails here, 
for the designer does not impress us as intelligent. 
Like the Frenchman who was so tenacious of freedom 
that he became ‘‘the slave of his own liberty,” Mr. 
Conway has become so intent upon rooting out super- 
stition that he has become its victim. He sees in 
every slightest act a ‘‘survival,” a former terror of 
asimpler age. Boys leaping oyer a bonfire is not to 
‘him an indication of the forgetfulness of the small 
‘boy that trousers will be scorched if their venture- 
some play be continued, but it is a ‘‘ survival” of the 
‘ancient fire-feasts and the boys are perpetuating the 
custom of passing the children through the fire to 
‘Moloch. The terror of servint-girls at sight of a 
‘mouse is accounted for on the ground of ‘‘a survival,” 
‘also, connecting the harmless creature with the legend 
‘of ‘*St. Gertrude wearing the funereal mantle of 
Holda and commanding an army of mice,” or with the 
‘* Pied Piper of Hamelin ;” and this bit of philosophic 
reasoning is added: ‘‘The care of children is often 
committed to them [the Irish servant-girls], and the 
jappearance of mice prognosticated of old the appear- 
‘ance of the preternatural rat-catcher, or psychopomp. 
Pliny says that in his time it was considered fortu- 
nate to meet a white rat.” 


mise. He assumes that the Christian religion is in 
articulo mortis. As, for instance, in this sentence out 
of many: ‘‘ A religion requires relatively as long to 
decay as it does to grow, as we who live under a 
crumbling religion have good reason to know.” The 
reason for this mouldering condition he seems to find 
in his other assumption that the Christian religion is 
the worship of the Devil. He quotes continually the 
superstitions of the Southern negroes, among whom 
his childhood was spent, and rates them as types of 
thought rather than as freaks of the imagination. 
Every harmless fancy becomes a grave evidence of 
abnormal decay or else is a sure indication of “‘ prim- 
itive culture.” Carlyle remarked concerning England : 
‘There are in this United Kingdom twenty-five mil- 
lions of people—mostly fools,” and Mr. Conway seems 
to enlarge the observation to embrace the entire race, 
for, from the rudest barbarianism to the most enlight- 
ened Christian household, the peoples of the whole earth 
are, in his opinion, either quaking with fear at some 
expected ‘‘spook” or else worshiping they know not 
what. 

The same unrelenting conceit which sets down the 
Christian Church as a failure essays that task too high 
for it, the explanation of Scripture. A man seems able 


all his advances, not by knowledge, but by prejudice. 
For instance, what could be “‘ further fetched” than to 
read in John, iii chap. 8 verse: 


1 Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure Daniel Conway, 
B.D. of Divinity College, Harvard University, and Member 
of the Anthropological Institute, London, 2vols. Henry 
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If we were asked to- 


‘*The wind bloweth: 


| 


‘decay to mouldy cheese. 


Mr. Conway’s treatise starts upon a defective pre- | ‘nce to any system or arrangement. 


| where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof but 


canst not tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth, 
so is every one born of the wind.” These words he 
conceives it possible expressed St. John’s idea of what 
is meant by Christ’s conversation with Nicodemus. 
Of course zvevua means the wind as well as the 
breath and the spirit, but if one would make Christ’s 


-words a tribute to mythology, why not go further and 


remember also that the Greek original could be trans- 
lated ‘‘ so is every one that is born ofa stench.” That 
secondary meaning is as allowable as any other second- 
ary meaning of zvevua. The fact is, that the English 
translation begins with a defect of which Mr. Conway 
either is not aware or is not willing to point out. 
‘*The Spirit breathes where it will,” Spiritus ubi cult 
epirat, says the Latin vulgate, and this use of the 
words has the authority of St. Augustine, of Origen, 
and Ambrose, more reliable interpreters than Mr. Con- 
way. Another example of the unfairness of interpre- 
tation which comes to the front whenever the author 
has to deal with Scripture may be found in vol. 1., p. 
55, where the Levitical law concerning ‘‘the burning 
of the kidneys and the fat” (Lev. iii., 15) is thus en- 
larged upon. 


“We find the Hunger-Demon shown as well in the wrath 
of Jebovah against the sons of Eli for eating the choice parts 
of the meats offered on his altar asin that offering of tender 
infants to Moloch which his priests denounced, orin Saturn 
devouring his children whom Aryan faith dethroned; and 
they all reappear as phantoms thinly veiled in the spotless 
Lamb. offered up on Calvary, the Sacrificed Macaria 
(blessed), the pierced heart of Mary. The beautiful boy 
Mencecens must be sacrificed to save Thebes; the gods wil 
not bave aged and tough Creon, though a king, in bis place. 

° . The human offering, deemed half divine, could 
alone at last satisfy the deity, gathered in his side this sheaf 
of sacrificial knives, whetted in many lands and ages. And 
in his self-sacrifice the Hunger-Demon himself was made the 
victim. Theologians have been glad to rescue the First 
Person of their Trinity from association with the blood- 
thirsty demons of barbarous ages by describing the sacrifice 
of Jesusas God himself becoming the victim of an eternal 
law. But whatever may be said of this complex device, it is 
sufficient evidence that man’s primitive demon, which per- 
sonified his hunger, has ended with being consumed on his 
own altar.’’ 


Many such quotations might be made, but they 
would only prove how twenty years may be spent in 
warping the judgment, in destroying the bloom on 
what the Christian world thought fruit of the tree of 
life, and in trying, under the guise of an interesting 
“journey into afar country” of myth and legend, 
‘** to fill himself (and others) with husks.” 


FANNY KEMBLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

It is as impossible to give any intelligent criticism 
on such a book as Fanny Kemble’s “ Records of a 
Girlhood” as it would be to give a critique on the 
gossip of an evening party or an hour at aclub. It is 
a book of entertaining, and sometimes instructive, 
small-talk. The interest is almost precisely the same 
as that which attaches to any other gossip; which is 
not also scandal; for in this book we discover nothing 
of that malice which gives a relish to certain phases 
of gossip analagous to that which is given by its 
Mrs. Butler writes, if not 
with charity to all, at least with malice toward none. 
But she also writes without even the remotest pre- 
She apparently 
kept full journals, jotting down her impressions of the 
people she met, the things she did, the triumphs she 
won, and the disappointments she suffered; and she 
has opened its pages to let the public peruse them 
without’ much attempt to select from them what 
would be especially interesting or valuable to the pub- 
lic. We cannot give our readers a better idea of the 
book than by opening it almost at random, and giv- 
ing, not exactly a selection, but rather a chance read- 
ing or two, from its pages. 

Certainly one would not get a very favorable impres- 
sion of the profession of the actor from reading the 
story of Fanny Kemble’s experience. Her estimate of 
the stage has already been quoted in our columns, and’ 
it has gone the rounds of the press, secular and relig- 
ious. ‘‘A business which is incessant excitement and 
factitious emotion seems to me unworthy of a man; a 
business which is public exhibition, unworthy of a 
woman.” From this judgment she seems never to 
have changed, albeit the business was one which she 
followed for many years, a fact which perhaps ought 
to qualify somewhat our reading of her verdict upon 
it. The stage was always distasteful to her. Like 
Macready, she entered upon her profession, not from 
choice, but from necessity, and pursued it, not with 


to abandon all precedent of scholarship when once enthusiasm, but under a curious sense of duty that 


he has committed himself to a theory, and determines, 


seems to be somewhat inconsistent with her judgment 
that the pursuit is unworthy of a woman. She never 
got over stage-fright. After she had been acting for 
more than a year, she describes her sensations on en- 
tering on a new piece ia this wise: 

“You did not, nor could any one, know how dreadfully I 
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suffered from the apprehension of failure, which my reason 
told me was well founded. I assure you that when I came 
on the stage I felt like some hunted creature driven to bay; 
I was really half wild with terror. The play went off ad- 
mirably, but I lay, when my part was over, for half an hour 
on my dressing-room floor with only strength left to ery.” 

The necessity of acting in parts which were utterly 
distasteful to her added to her detestation for the 
stage; for it is impossible to characterize her feeling 
of opposition by any milder word. 

“Hardly any new part was ever assigned to me that I 
did not receive it with a rueful sense of inability to what ‘I 
called do anything with it.’ I suppose I should have acted 
harlequin if [ had been ordered to do so.” 

Some allowance must be made for one thus sensitive 
to public judgment, thus shrinking from publicity, 
and thus disinclined to the work which, by her circum- 
stances, not by her choice, was put upon‘her. We do 
not recall any similar condemnation of the stage in 
the admirable biography of Charlotte Cushman which 
appeared laSt year; and we think that we can recall 
expressions of hostility and aversion to the most 
honorable professions—the legal, the editorial, and the 
political, for example—by men who have been dis- 
tinguished but have been discontented with the work 
in life which by no will of their own had been allotted 
to them. 

However, this book is by no means chiefly a record 
of the stage. This is but a small part of the volume. 
It contains not a few curious pictures of society, both 
English and American. The story of the ride from 
Boston to New York in the old stage-coaching days is 
curious, but too long to quote. The same may be 
said of the graphic picture of Walter Scott in the 
work of composition, with masons and carpenters all 
about him. The account of the causes of the deteriora- 
tion of the stage may possibly give a hint to those 
who are engaged in the somewhat difficult work of 
reforming it. She attributes its present condition to 
the abolition of the monopoly, the result of which, 
according to her view, was the end of the fine stock 
companies and the inauguration of the starring sys- 
tem. We do not imagine that the way to reform lies 
in a revival of monopoly, but it may lie in the revival, 

by other methods, of the stock companies. But that 
is a question which we will leave to ,the Theatre Re- 
form Society. 

Her book is full of picturesque little character 
sketches. Fanny Kemble evidently had an eye to 
character, and considerable insight, which served her 
the purpose of entertainment off the stage as well as 
of mastery over her imaginary personages on the 
stage. Here is a typical sketch, with which we must 
end this brief notice of a book which is without begin- 
ning or end, system or purpose; but which is perhaps 
all the more entertaining for that very reason. We 
do not want a conversation conducted on the princi- 
ples on which an oration should be delivered. 

“ Lady E., appareptly not familiar with Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, said that it was Lady Cork who had originated the 
idea that, after all, heaven would probably turn out very dull 
to her when she got there; sitting on damp clouds and sing- 
ing ‘God Save the King.’ being ber idea of the principal 
amusementsthere. This rather dreary image of the joysof the 


blessed was combatted, however, by Lady E., who put forth | 


her own theory on the same subject as one more genial, say- 
ing: ‘O dear no; she thought it would be all splendid 
fétes, delightful dinner-parties, ahd charming, clever people, 
just like the London season, only a great deal pleasanter, 
because there would be no bores.’”’ 

One gets from such a book as this a great deal of 
quiet entertainment; and, if one is disposed, not a lit- 
tle of instruction of the sort that comes from a mixing | 
in an unaccustomed society. The book has many sides 
to it. The one that has interested us most is its 
aspect as a study of human nature. 


Some Recent NoOvELS.—Castle Hohenwald, after the 
German of Adolph Streckfuss, by Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 
(Lippincotts.) Mrs. Wistar’s translations are always good 
reading, and though Streckfuss’s stories can hardly be said 
to be as well constructed as Marlitt’s they are always 
entertaining and presumably a correct delineation of those 
aspects of German life which they represent. The present 
tale introduces a number jof very engaging people and 
several who are quite as repulsive, and at the end adjusts 
the rewards and penalties in a way that is wholly satisfac- 
tory to the reader.——Another of Lippincott’s recent 
publications is Rhona, by Mrs. Forrester, a novel which, 
if less vivacious than its predecessor, ‘‘ Viva,” is at least 
more wholesome. Mrs. Forrester is an author whose 
characters move on an elevated social plane. In “ Viva,” 
personages of no less importance than the Jate Emperor 
of France and his wife were introduced, and here we are 
allowed a glimpse of the Prince of Wales. Her tales deal 
with the frailties of society. In this book we are glad to 
see the characters are made to get the better of their 
frailties, and on this account its moral purpose may safely 
be commended.— Airy Fairy Lillian, by the author of 
“ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” etc., (Lippincotts) is quite as 
effervescent as any of the author's previous books and, 
witbal, not less entertaining. These stories differ from 
those of Miss Mather (author of ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”’) 
only in being not so morbid, and from those of Rhoda 

in being less wicked, The conversation is of 


the same light, evanescent character; the action is put in 
the present tense, and the people play at cross purposes 
until the end—where, with Miss Mather or Rhoda Brough- 
ton, they come to grief, whereas with this author they are 
rewardedjwith all the happiness that one could ask.— 
My Guardian, by Ada Cambridge (Appletons), is one of 
those pleasant, if stereotyped, stories of English life where 
a little girl, whose parents have died in India, is left to 
the care of a youngish bachelor, and brought up by him 
until insensibly each falls in love with the other. In this 
case the guardian goes off to Africa under a mistaken 
sense of duty, the ward marries another man under a like 
morbid impulse, and it is only at the end of the book, when 
the guardian returns and the other man dies, that the read- 


| er’s anxieties, if indeed the peaceful flow of the story has al- 


lowed any anxiety, are allayed.— Jessa Wadsworth’s 
Discipline, by Jennie M. Drinkwater. (Carters.) This isa 
book that deserves to be read. Its sketches faithfully some 
of the best and most characteristic phases of American 
social life—not the surface phase which is most often pre- 
sented, but a truer, deeper aspect, colored and animated ty 
the power of religion. While the characters are many 
and the reader is left to interpret them by their own conver- 
sations, and while the conversations are, in some instances, 
not unlike Mrs. Whitney’s in point of obscurity, they are 
yet marked by strong individuality and say very little 
that is not worth reading. The action of the story does 
not run, perhaps, quite as smoothly or connectedly as it 
might, but the writer haa evidently aimed at condensation 
of thought and expression, and has on the whole succeeded 
so admirably that one ought not to complain if occasionally 
the explanations are over concise. More action could 
hardly be put within a briefer space, and as for “‘padding,” 
there is not a line in the book. Miss Drinkwater refers, we 
notice, to the “‘ Shut-in Society,” of which we gave last 
year some account in our columns, and sketches tenderly 
its history and that of its originator.——Mrs. Oliphant 
has a wide circle of charmed readers who always take up 
her newest novel with the expectancy of pleasure. Within 
the Precincts (Franklin Square Library, Harpers), it is to 
be feared, will not afford the same satisfaction that was 
derived. from some of its immediate predecessors. The 
story is told in Mrs. Oliphant’s best vein, and sketches 
picturesquely the aspect of life ‘“‘ within the precincts” of 
one of the old English cathedrals. But it is told also in the 
minor key, and the sufferings and ultimate disapppointment 
of the heroine do not make it altogether cheerful reading. 
——Quaker Cousins, by Agnes Macdonnel, also one of the 
Franklin Square books, is a unique and entertaining 
novel, but with so little of the peculiar atmosphere of the 
“‘Friends”’ about it as hardly to justify the title. The 
glimpses, nevertheless, that we do get of their peaceful 
and simple ways of life are most attractive and in effective 
contrast to the glitter and show of the fashionable society 
which is by far the largest element in the book. The 
characters especially of the hero and heroine, are most 
engaging, and the various complications of the story are 
worked out to a natural and witha! a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. — An Accomplished Gentleman, by Julian Sturgis 
(Appleton’s Handy- Volume Series). introduces the reader 
to English Society ia Venice, sketching it very much as 
Mr. Howells has done in “The Lady of the Aroostook ”’ 
and leaving about the same impression of its semi- 
Bohemian character. Mr. Sturgis writes presumably from 
personal observation, and besides giving us a pleasant story 
has produced what is, perhaps, worth more, a clever study 
of contemporary life. 


Moses, the Lawgiver, by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D. D. 
(Harper’s). Like the companion volumes on Daniel, Eli- 
jah, David and Peter, these lectures are written with a 
practical, not a critical or scholastic purpose. They show 
evidence of a careful though not wholly unprejudiced 
study of the best English authorities on disputed questions 
of geography, chronology, etc., but no indications of any 
special familiarity with the best German thought; and we 
judge that the author’s studies have been most of them 
| confined to the Evangelical authorities. For his purpose 
this is not a defect, if, indeed, it is not a positive advantage. 
For practical] and spiritual results cannot be attained by a 
mind entangled in a web of conflicting theories respecting 
dates and sites that are, after all, of very secondary im- 
portance so far as any real value to the devout student of 
to-day is concerned. Dr. Taylor is, of course, conservative 
in all his conclusions; he accepts without discussion the 
miraculous element in the Scripture narrative; regards 
the miracles of Moses as genuine and those of the magicians 
as frauds; and maintains the Mosaic authorship of Deuter- 
onomy. We are sorry to see him making use of the 
dangerously fallacious argumeat embodied in the state- 
ment that “the Old and New Testaments stand or fall to 
gether.” Wecall it dangerous, for it is quite as likely to 
cast doubt in sceptical minds over the New Testament 
as it is to esthblish the Old Testament. Each book of the 
Bible must be defended by itself. The weakest part of the 
volume is the chapter treating of the Mosaic legislation. 
It is easy to show—indeed, it has been shown more than 
once- that the essential principles of free institutions are 
all to be found in a germ form in the books of Moses; and 
it would be easy to show that Alfred the Great, from whom 
Anglo-Saxon institutions take their root, the Franciscan 
monks by whom they were developed in the days of Simon 
de Montfort, the father of the English Parliament, and 
the Puritans by whom they were brought to this country, 
derived their knowledge of love for popular government 
from the Pentateuch. Moses was the organizer of poli- 
tical freedom, as Paul was the organizer of religious phil- 
osophy; and of this fact, which is the great fact of Moses’ 
life and work, the reader of these lectures would hardly 
get a hint, 


Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-78, by W. E. Gladstone. 
(Scribner’s Sons.) The first four volumes of these 
“Gleanings” lie on our table. They include letters on 
domestic and foreign politics, on literature and on biog- 
raphy. The first thing that occurs to the reader is the 
breadth of mind which could have produced all these 
papers in the leisure of a life of unusual political activity. 
We have lately called our readers’ attention to the differ- 
ence between English and American politicians in this 
respect. Wedonot think that there is a man in public 
life in America who could gather out of the periodical 
literature of the past thirty-five years any such a 
“* gleaning”’ as these volumes afford, or who has so kept 
himself acquainted with the range of ecclesiastical and 
literary affairs that he could even afford a tolerable judg- 
ment on the topics here treated, or on analogous topics of 
American life. Here, for instance, is an appreciative re- 
view of Tennyson, such ‘as could only have been the 
fruit of a quiet study of his verses; a review of Macaulay 
which shows not only singular insight into character, but 
a careful and somewhat detailed study of at least one 
epoch of his history, that of the restoration period; and 
the volume on religious topics would do credit to one who 
had made a life study of the history of theology. In 
style, Mr. Gladstone is an admirable model to study, be- 
cause, while poetical and sometimes even brilliant, he 1s 
almost wholly free from those mannerisms which are 
always dangerous to the student, because so easily and 
unconsciously caught. He isa good writer to study, be— 
cause he is not an easy writer to imitate. 


The Life of Christ, by F. W. Farrar, D. D., illustrated 
edition (Cassell, Petter & Galpin), is completed. We have 
had occasion, as this edition was in course of publication 
to give our readers some account of the book, and we do not 
need to add anything to what we have already said. Farrar’s 
Life of Christ has undoubtedly proved the most popular of 
the many biographies of our Lord that have been produced 
within the last ten years; not equal to Hanna's in spiritual 
warmth and tenderness, nor to Geikie’s in scholar:y infor- 
mation, it combines the two qualities better than either; 
and though it is lacking in true imagination it possesses a 
certain skilful rhetoric that is to many minds a very 
acceptable substitute. The present edition is undoubtedly 
the best in the market: and though we wish that a greater 
number of small pictures illustrating ancient manners 
and customs had been inserted in the text, yet, as the 
book stands it is an attractive and therefore a valuable 
aid to the study of the life of Jesus Christ, though better 
adapted to the wants of the parlor or the lay library than 
to those of the professional biblical student. 

Marriage ; Boston Monday Lectures by Joseph Cook. 
(Iuughwu, Osgood & Co.) Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Cook’s philosophy, which has had as warm defenders 
as it has aroused severe crit.cism, there is no ques. ion that 
he is doing a good work is his discussion of the great 
practical questions of the day. His last volume of lec- 
tures is a vigorous antidote to certain poisonous tendencies 
in American society. They are not themselves truly 
Ainerican, but being imp srted and having here a freedom 
to develop show themselves in their worst fruitege, 
though not as yet in large proportions. Mr. Cook is not a 
man of judicial mind; but the very vehemence of his in- 
vective is needed to awaken the sluggish conscience of the 
people to evils that are carelessly ignored because it is 
not pleasant to know about them; and the semi-sensation- 
alism of his style will give him many a reader who would 
pass by unheeded the same facts if stated with a less start- 
ling rhetoric. 

The Century, a new weekly journal, whose first number 
has just made its appearance, ought to find an encouraging 
number of readers waiting and ready to give it a welcome. 
It is an eclectic, being made up exclusively, so far as we 
can see, from the best foreign publications, and excellent 
editorial judgment is evident in the selections which make 
up the present number. John Stuart Mill’s “ Difficulties 
of Socialism ’’ are quoted from the “ Fortnightly;” two 
poems by Tennyson from the “ Nineteenth Century;’ a 
novel from ‘“ Blackwood;” a literary article from the 
** Fortnightly ;” caustic society articles from the ‘‘ Satur- 
day Review ;” scientific papers from ‘‘ Nature,” and stray 
notes from various sources. In size the ‘‘Century” is a 
twenty-four page paper, printed in double column, and in 
large, clear type. Its office of publication is at No. 335 
Broadway. 

Greek-Hero Stories (Dodd, Mead & Co.), by Barthold 
George Niebuhr, the famous historian, is just the book for 
the father or elder sister or brother to read to the group of 
little children, to give them a taste for the classics. These 
stories were originally written for his own son, Marcus, 
when Niebuhr was Prussian Ambassador to the Papal 
Court, in 1822. There are three stories, or rather classes 
of stories: The Voyage of the Argonauts, The Stories of 
Hercules, and the Herakleidze and Orestes; but each of 
these is in turn broken up into short paragraphs, each con- 
stituting a story by itself. The translation, by Benjamin 
Hoppin, appears to have been well done. At all events, 
the language is simple and unaffected, and does not show 
signs of awkwardness, such as is often seen in translations. 
Augustus Hoppin’s illustrations do not add much to the 
value of the volume. He is better in humorous designs 
than in illustrating a classic. 

The object of Mansanto’s Student's Assistant (Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) is to give pupils aid m some of 
the minor points of the French grammar, and so tw aid 
them in connection with the book used in the class-room. 
It presupposes the use of the old-time method, which 
De Sauvure’s method is so largely supplanting with the 
best teachers in this country; it appears to be very wel 


adapted for its purpose, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Gnadshill, Dickens’s old home, is to be 
sold at auction. 

—M. Zola, the French realistic novelist, 
is as little pleased with the criticism of his 
works as the public is with the works them- 
selves. 

—William Allingham, the poet, is to be 
anccoaded in the editorship of ‘* Fraser’s 
Magazine” by Principal loch, of St. 
Andrews. 

. —Schopenhauer’s library, which was be- 

queathed to his disciple, Dr. Julius Frauen- 
stadt, now passes, by the death of the lat- 
ter, to the Royal Library, at Berlin. 

—Lieut.-Gov. John D. Long, of Massa- 
chusetts, has written a new, tran-lation of 
the Afneid of Virgil, which Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., of Boston, have in press. 

—Now that Mr Lewes is dead, George 
Eliot, it is said, will relinquish the title she 
has worn-of Mrs. Lewes, and resume her 
maiden name, Miss Evans. Mr. Lewes’s 
wife is still living. 

—The admirers of Moliére, in France, 
emulating the example of Shakespearians 
in England, have founded a new monthly, 
Le Moliériste, devoted to 
matist and his works. 

—An English author sesitaatn a volume of 
lcre, anecdote, and other matter relating to 
the robin, and asks the favor of corres- 
pondence relating to the subject, which 
may be addressed to Abel Heywood & Son, 
Oldham street, Manchester. 

—There is another change in the editorial 
rooms of the “‘Nation.” Mr. Woodbury 
has left to return to his professorship at the 
West; and his place is taken by a Mr. 
Tuckerman, a nephew of H. T. Tuckerman, 
and a member of a late class at Harvard.‘ 

—Sainte Beuve, the French critic, used to 
lunch at a restaurant in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris, and to give there ‘‘ free-thinking ” 
dinners on Fridays; but the proprieter of 
. the establishment has just died, and the 
journalists of the metropolis no longer 
sunch at its tables. 

—The June “ Atlantic” will contain an 
important and timely ‘‘Study of a New 
England Factory Town,” by the author of 
** Certain Dangerous Tendencies in Ameri- 
can Life,” who has spent some weeks in 
Fall River, and has made a study of ite in- 
dustrial, social, and moral condition. 

—Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, who has made 
himself an enviable fame by his ‘History 
of American Literature,” is preparing a 
text-book on English literature, for colleges 
and higher schools, which Sheldon & Co. 
will publish in a few weeks. The period 
before Chaucer will be SoreenpeS with 
especial care. 

—The proceeds of Mr. 8S. C. Hall’s “A 
Memory of Thomas Moore” are to be added 
to a fund for placing a memorial window in 
_ the church at Bromham, adjoining Sloper- 
ton, Wilts, where the poet is buried. The 
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publication is only a pamphlet, but it con- 
tains a photograph of Shee’s portrait of 
Moore, a wood engraving of Richmond’s 


-| portrait, and engravings of the house in 


which the poet was born, his grave, etc. 

—An English writer gives this picture of 
Mr. Longfellow as recently seen: 

“TI should compare him to the ideal repre- 
sentations of early Christian saints and pro- 
phets. There is a kind of halo of goodness 
about him, a benignity of expression which 
one associates with St. John when, at Patmos. 
he blessed his followers and brethren, saying, 
* Little children, love one another.’”’ 

—These are the terms in which the “‘ Satur- 
day Review” speaks of Moses Coit Tyler’s 
“ History of American Literature ”: 

“A rather insipid mass of bibliography, 
pleasantly flavored with social history, and 
spiced with piquant anecdotes, would be a not 
unjust description of these two ably compiled 
volumes. Of literature, properly speaking, 
they contain nothing.”’ 

—Mr. Albert 8. Bolles’s “‘ Industrial His- 
tory of the United States” is the subject of 
an appreciative notice in the Academy,”’ 
by Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, of which this, 
the concluding paragraph, will especially be 
enjoyed by American readers: 

“Some of Mr. Bolles’ words and comments 
are novel and charming. A ‘two-cent poli- 
tician ’ is an excellent phrase. The idea that 

‘royalty and priestcraft bave resorted to co- 
lossal bells in all ages to impress the common 
people with the powers of their rulers’ is a 
whimsical! reason for the existence of big belis 


1 in Russia and China. One likes to be told by 


an American that once, when there was a 
giut in the manufacture of wooden shoe-pegs, 
an astute dealer tried to sell them to the New 
England farmers as a large variety of seed 
oats. There isa raciness in the statement of 
the following rentences. 
Europe or the nations of Asia are in a quarrel 
about half of the time;” ‘ Fourth of July is a 
hollow mockery to the boys without the fire- 
cracker. and they still consume it enormously.* 
We may be quite sure that when Mr. Bolles 
predicts of the Union that its people are cer- 
tain to be rich, strong, free, and aggressive, he 
assigns a different meaning to the last ad- 
jective from that with which we are familiar. 
The reader will find, with a large amount 
of valuable information, many unfamiliar 
phrases and words which suggest the odd bu- 
mor for which America is so notable.”’ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The warden of Auburn Prison says 
that there was no mutiny at all under his 
jurisdiction. 

—A pleasant little prize-fight came off in 
Canada, on Thursday, between two pugi- 
lists from this side of the line. 

—A fire at Concord, Mass., State Prison 
destroyed 100 feet of the new prison work- 
shops and caused a loss of $45,000 

—Mr. Lorillard’s brown gelding, Parole, 
was beaten in ove English race last week, 
but retrieved his reputation in another. 

—The late William B. Howes Beverley, 
of Boston, has left $150,000 to the Boston 
Athenzum, to be expended for a library. 

—A parlor entertainment for the benefit 
of the Chisolm Monument Association was 
held in Washington. Mrs. Chisolm was 
present. 

—Professor J. H. Comstock, of Cornell 
University, has accepted the position of 
entomologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

—Lord Dufferin is having a yacht built 
at a Rhode Island port. His lordship evi- 
dently learned something about yachting 
when he was here. 

—Theodore Thomas will conduct next 
winter Philharmonics in this city. There is 
no truth in the story that he has not suc- 
ceeded in Cincinnati. 

—The *‘ Boston Post” reports from the 
seat of war in South America that the 
Chilian army has the Bolivian army down 
and is sitting on him. 

—A “‘ material” difference exists, accord- 
ing to “‘ Puck,” between silk and calico, but 
the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser” pronounces such a 
definition as that “‘all stuff.”’ 

—A heavy explosion of nitro-glycerine 
occurred last week at Stratford, Ontario. 
Several lives were lost, and the destruction 
of property amounted to $250,000. 

—Over four thousand dollars was lately 
paid at an art sale in London for an old 
Chelsea tea set of twenty-two pieces. It had 
a deep blue band and rich gilding. 

—Lucretia Mott came from Philadelphia 
to attend the funeral of Walter Brown, at 
Dr. Bellows church, in this city. Mrs. 
Mott was born in Nantucket in 1793. 

—A man was arrested in Philadel- 
phia last week for attempting to sell 
some of the bonds which were stolen from 
the Manhattan Savings Bank, in this city. 

—Scene: Cambridge High School, Class 


*The monarchies of | 


in Mythology. Teacher—Who was Hebe? 
First Girl—Wife of Heracles, and first cou- 
sin of Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B.—{Harvard 
Crimson. 7 

—A recent “‘ Health Primer” tries to say 
that it, is inconvenient to. be fat, but only 
succeeds in remarking that “‘ corpulence is 
an attribute which is by no means unmixed 
with the reverse of blessings.” 

—The Tzar of all the Russias was not so 
free as usual this year in greeting strangers 
in the streets on Easter morning. Or if he 
was, he kept his hand in his pistol-pocket 
during the affectionate interview. 

—Chinese workmen in North Adams, 
Mass., are flying kites and indulging in 
other childish sports, instead of drinking 
whiskey and organizing hopeless strikes 
after the manner of the ‘‘ Melican man.” 

—On the principle that all turtles that 
allow themselves to be caught are necessar- 
ily verdant, the restaurant keepers are jus 
tified in serving “‘ green turtle” soups and 
steaks, without regard to natural history. 

—The light-keeper at Faulkner's Island, 
Long Island Sound, countedduring the year 
ending on the 28th of last February fifty- 
nine ships, 235 barks, 553. brigs, 20,944 
schooners, 4,427 sloops and 8,998 steamers. 

—Professor Swing, of Chicago, it is said, 
performs some of his pastoral duties with 
the aid of a telephone connecting his house 
with those of some of his friends and par- 
ishioners. Does not that verge upon auricu- 
lar confession, Professor? 

—A little local disturbance arose in Cork, 
Ireland, last week, between rival social cir- 
cles, and rioting has been going on ever 
since, to the great enjoyment of all con- 
cerned. Many persons were seriously in- 
jured and several houses wrecked. 

—Des Moines, Iowa, has voted in favor 
of alaw licensing liquor selling by five hun- 
dred majority. The significant item is that 
women were allowed to vote, and out of four 
hundred end eighty who cast their ballots 
only three voted in favor of license. 

—Mrs. Scott-Siddons is said to have lost 
heart at the apathy of a Brattleboro’ au- 
dience last week; but she effectually waked 
them up by leading off in the applause at 
the proper moment. There was no lack of 
encouragmg demonstration after that. 

—Colonel Drake, who drove the first oil- 
well in the United States twenty years ago 
isto have a monument at Titusville, Pa. 
He died poor, it is said, without reaping 
any advantage from the discovery which 
brought so much money into the country. 

—And now Canada has it! At a mass 
meeting held in Toronto, Ont., last week, 
resolutions were adopted strongly favoring 
the establishment of a national currency 
for the aid of public works—such a cur- 
rency to be a legal tender for all debts in 
the Dominion. 

‘—The Norristown Herald’ quotes the 
saying of Prof. Adler that ‘‘there are occa- 
sions when ‘t is absolutely wrong to tell the 
truth.” The Professor may be right, adds 
the editor, but he can’t swerve us from a 
habit we formed years before we embarked 
in the newspaper business. 

—Microscopic observations have enabled 
an English scientist to discover that flies 
whinny on aa small scale after the manner 
of horses. Now is the time to test that 
South American bird who goes through all 
the motions of singing, but emits no sound 
apparent to human ears. 

—Last year’s returns from India report 
3,871 deaths from snake-bites, and 1,082 
from the attacks of wild beasts. 
tigers, and the like, killed 10,513 head of 
cattle. Rewards amounting to 10,000 ru- 
pees were paid by the authorities for the 
killing of 3,910 wild animals. 

—Two students of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at New Haven, found some queer- 
looking frogs in a pool last week, and Prof. 
Smith, of the Peabody Museum, pronounces 
tnem to be very rare subterranean frogs, 
found till now in only two localities in 
North America—Florida and Cambridge, 


Mass. 

—The old apostle of temperance, Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, has left his fine cellar of 
wines, worth $20,000, to Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, F. R. 8., ** for scientific purposes.”’ It 
is rumored that the wines will be sold and a 
model hospital built with the proceeds. 
Query: Will that meet the views of the tes- 


tator? 
—There is a proposition before the Louis- 


iana Constitutional Convention to prevent 
any minister of the gospel from becoming a 
member of the State Legislature. Rather 
hard that! The ministers will probably 
not consider it necessary to prohibit mem- 
bers of the Legislature from “taking 
orders.”’ 


—The use of telegraph wires for messages 
from one part of Paris to another ceased on 
the Ist of May. Pneumatic tubes are in 
operation. Blank forms for messages are 
sold to the public, and may contain any 
number of words. The charge is ten cents 
if the form ig left open, and fifteen centg if 
it is closed. 

—A general canoe regatta will be held off 
Staten Island. in New York Bay, on Sat- 
urday, June 7th. It is open to all canoe. 
ists. There will be sailing and paddling 
regettas, and possibly an ‘‘ upset-race,” 
wherein each contestant must turn his boat 
bottom up, right her and bail her out, some- 
where between the start and the finish. 

—Three men and two women are to have 
supervision of the Massachusetts penal insti- 
tutions. They are Thomas Parsons, of Brook- 
line, and Charjes QO. Chapin, of Springfield, 
members of the old Board of Prison Commis- 
sions; William Roberts, one of the State 
Prison Inspectors; Mrs. Mary G. Ware, of 
Lancaster, a member of the Advisory Board: 
and Mrs. Jesse C.'Johnson,'of Boston, known 
for her benevolent work’ 

— ome one writes to the “‘ Evening Post’’ 
protesting against the inscription, ‘‘ Deo est 
gloria,” proposed for the “‘goloid dollar.” If 
he intends an ascription of praise, the form 
should be Deo sit gloria. If he means to say 
that glory is the rightful. attribute of God 
it should be Dei est gloria. What he actu- 
ally says is that God bas glory in fact, 
whether rightfully or not. If that is what 
he intended to say, so be it. If not, should 
a phrase like this be given to the world as a 
specimen of American scholarship? 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Barton, Mrs. Anna, has been retained in 
Waverly, Van Buren County, Mich. ; salary, 
$300 


—Bates, Rev. Alfred K., will be installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Mt. Ver- * 
non, O., Wednesday, May 7. 

— Brooks, Rev. T. J., has accepted a ca!l as 
rector of the Episcopal church at Pontiac, 
Mich. 

—Chapin, Rev. S.8., late rector of the Epis- 
copal church at St. Johos, will make an effort 
to raise the requisite funds with which to 
erect a church edifice at Ovid, Mich. 

—Ooe, Prof., of Yale College, bas been calied 
by the Collegiate Reformed Church of New 
York. 

—Orowninshield, Rev. Mr., pastor of the 
Dedham Unitarian Church, Mass., has re- 
signed to accept a call to a Maine church. 

—Earp, Rev. Samuel, formerly of Grand 
Rapids and recently of Long Island, bas taken 
a new charge at Little Washington, Pa., and 
had not fairly got settled before be was 
openly charged with preaching one of the 
late Rey. F. W. Robertson's sermons. 

—Hughes, Rev.iT. E., former Presbyterian 
pastor at Constantine, now of La Grange, 
iInd., buried his wife at Constantine, April 28. 

—Hough, Rev. J. W., is called by the First 
Congregational Church of Jackson, Mich., to 
their vacant pulpit. He was for several years 
their pastor, and went to California on ac- 
count of his health. 

—Kelaey, Rev. Lysander, has accepted a call 
to the Congregational church at Ransom, 
Hilisdale County, Mich. 

—Lockwood's, Rev. J. H., installation over 
the Westfield (Mass.) First Congregational 
Church wiil take place on the l4th, Kev. Dr. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, preaching the sermon. 

—Marden, Rev. G. N., pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth, 
Maas., has succeeded in the entire removal of 
a burdensome church debt of about $10,000 
The process was a sermon on “Owe no Man 
Anything,” personal invitations to subscribe, 
generous and cheerfu! pledges, and prompt 
payment. In less than ninety days the debt 
was cleared up, much to the joy of all con- 
cerned. 

—Morrison, Rev. Mr., is called by the North 
Adams Universalists. 

—Shear, Rev. C. B., bas resigned the Baptist 
pastorate at Galesburg, Mich., which included 
that also at Climax. 

—Thayer, Rev. W.M., of Franklin, Mass., is 
engaged in compiling a life of Dr. Jewett, and 
would be giad to receive copies of letters or 
articles from his pen, or reports of his lectures, 
with facts, incidents and anecdotes respect- 


‘ing him, to assist in perfecting the work. 


— Ward, Rev. Charles W., of Winona, Minn., 
has accepted the call recently given him to 
become rector of the Grace Episcopal church 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—Wella, Rev. Noah M., of Erie, Monroe 
County, Mich., will be 97 years old July 5. 
He is believed to be the oldest living preacher 
in this country. He is still quite vigorous. 

—Wenman, Rev. J. L., has become pastor of 
the Baptist church at Byron, Shiawasse 
County, Mich., and Rev. Mr. Bilis, recently of 
Chicago, takes charge of the Presbyterian 
church there. 

—Wetherby, Rev. Charles, has been installed 
pastor of the First Evangelical Church in 
Clinton, Mass. Rev. Dr. Withrow, of Park 
Street Church, Boston, preached the sermon. 
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BANKING & FINANCIAL 


New Yorx, May, 9th, 1879. 
Information fcr Intending In- 
vestors in Government Bonds: 


For the information of holders of Gov- 
ernment Bonds and intending investors, we 
publish the following tables, showing the 
rates of interest which, at present market 
prices, the different Government issues 
would pay if held until the right of the 
Government to redeem them matures, and 
if paid off at that time; and also the prices 
at which they would respectively pay an 
equal income. 

The right to redeem and pay foff each 
series will mature as follows: 

Sixes of 1881, Act’of February 8, 1861, ma- 
ture Dec. 81, 1880—or in one year and eight 
months. 

Sixes of 1881, Acts of July 17 and Aug. 5, 
1861, option to redeem matures June 30, 1881— 
or in two years and two months. 

Sixes of 1881, Act of March 3, 1863, option to 
redeem matures June 30, 1881—or in two years 
and two months. 

Fives of 1881, option to redeem matures ‘ 
May 1, 1881—or in two years. 

Four-and-a-balfs of 1891, option to redeem 
matures 1891—or in twelve years. 

Four Per Cents, option to redeem matures 
1907—or in twenty seven years. 

Present Value of Market 


Market accrued valueof 
Price. Interest. Princip’l. 
Sixes of 1881, Ist series. 10% 2.10 104.40 at 
which they wil! bare- 
ly pay 3 per cent. 
Sixes of 1881, 2d series. .107 2.10 104.90 at 
which they wili bare- 
ly pay 3% per cent. 
Sixes of 1881, 34 series. .107 2.10 104.90 at 
which they wil! bare- 
ly pay 4% per cent. 
Fives of I881............. 103% 103.52 at 
which they wi!! bare- 
ly pay 3 per cent. 
Four-&-a-balf Per Cts. .107 35 106.15 at 
which they wiil pay 
over 3X per cent. 
Four Per Cents......... 102% 42 101.83 at 


which they will pay 

over 3% per cent. 

The following table will show at what 
prices for the principal, after allowing for 
accrued interest, the different issues will 
yield an equal income if redeemed as above: 

Sixes of 1881, Act of February 8, 1861, at 106.30, 
will pay 3X per cent. 

Sixes of 1881, Actes of July and August, 1861, at 
104.62, will pay 3% per cent. 

Sixes of 1881, Act of March 3, 1863, at 104.62, will 
pay 3% per cent. 

Fives of 1881, at 102.39, will pay 3% per cent. 

FPour-and-a-half Per Cents, at 107.19, will pay 3K 
per cent. 

Four Per Cents, at 104.22, will pay 3% per cent. 


It is of course possible that the Govern- 
ment will not redeem the Fives and Sixes of 
1881 in that year, but it is also possible that 
they will; and certainly no one can be sur- 
prised hereafter at any exhibition of finan- 
cial strength on the part of the United 
States Government. 

Of the $121,000,000 Four Per Cents., nearly 
$50,000,000 have already, in twenty days, 
gone into the hands of permanent investors. 
At this rate the balance will all be absorbed 
long before July. With the large demand 
from London—one single institution there 
having recently taken $5,000,000—with the 
demand from holders of the maturing Five 
Twenties; with the amounts being taken in 
exchanges by holders of Fives and Sixes of 
1881; with the increasing demand from the 
people for cash, the amount of Fours availa- 
ble to supply the holders of the $20,000,000 
Five-Twenties of 1867 and 1868 and Ten- 
Forties maturing in July, is daily becoming 
smaller; and, therefore, those who delay 
exchanging must not be disappointed if 
they find the market price of the Fours 
steadily advancing. 

Of the $40,000,000 recently taken by the 
National Bank of Commerce, only $9,000,000 
remain unsold; this, added to the $71,000,000 
remaining out of the amount taken by the 
First National Bank for themselves and 
associates, leaves only $80,000,000 to supply 
the demand to come from the holders of at 
least $240,000,000 of called Five-Twenties of 
1867 and 1868 and Ten-Forties, the proceeds | ° 
of which are still be reinvested. These 
facts, not generally known, will, we are 
sure, be of great interest to all holders of 
called bonds and intending buyers of the 


Four Per Cents. 


The immense quantities of gold poured 
into the coffers of the world the past ten 
years; the enormous amounts of values 
wiped out of existence; the depreciation in 
State, city and railroad bonds and stocks; 
the losses by savings banks and institutions 
of trust the world over; the fact that the 
flash of the cable and telegraph wires, and 


jery 0 


BOOKS 


the speed of the locomotive and steamer 
have quadrupled the capacities of capital, 
while the reduction in the cost of material, 
machinery, labor and products has largely 
reduced the requirements of business, even 
with the fullest activity and prosperity in 
business enterprise—all tend to show that 
we have entered on a long era of cheap 
money; while the marvelous drawing 
together of the nations of the earth in 
financial matters makes the bonds of the 
United States Government almost as home- 
like in England, Germany and France as 
their own national bonds. 
Fisk & Hatcu. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


REMARKABLE PAPERS 
IN SCRIBNER FOR JUNE. 


The “modern quality’’ of Scribner's 
Monthly, which has recently been remarked 
by a critic, is ably sustained by the June 
issue, ready May 17, which is unhackneyed, 
up to the times, and full of “ poin 


It contains, amo ng other papers, the first 
complete account o 

** Edison’s Electro-Motograph and 

A involving the discov- 
a new property of electricity, and 
illustrated with seven diagrams. 

Madame Bonaparte’s Correspond- 
ence.—Recently discovered letters of this 
remarkable woman to her father, Wm. 
Patterson, of Baltimore. Written during 
her sojourn in Europe, 1805-33. 

The Mediterranean of America.— 
The second paper on Brazil, descriptive of 
the lower ~~ with accounts of rub- 
ber, cacdo and herding industries, with 
numerous illustrations, 

The Fine Arts at the Paris Expos- 
— with engravings (many of them 

m drawin by the artists themselves) of 
on of the famous pictures and statuary 
there exhibited. 

Piercing the American Isthmus.— 
The history (with maps and diagrams) of 
the various projects an inter-oceanic 
canal across the American isthmus to be 
discussed by M. de Lesseps’ Congress of 
Engineers now assembling at Paris. Also, 
papers on Lawn Planting, The Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Matthew Arnold's 
Poetry, A.Campaign with Stonewall 
Jackson; Poems, Stories, Book Reviews, 
etc., etc. 

A new novel by Henry Jam Jr., 
entitied ** Confidence,” will begin in 
the Midsummer Holiday (August) 
number. 

The publishers are now offering direct, 
or through any bookseller, the ‘bound vol-. 
ume containing the numbers from Nov., 
1878, to April, 1579, in handsome olive-green 
cloth bin ding, and a subscription for six 


1879, inclusive, for 
Regu subscription price, $4.00 a 
single numbers, 


cts. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 


743 Broadway, N. Y. 
COMPANION BOOK TO 


“MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.” 


THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


FRANCES, 
BARONESS BUNSEN, 


By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
With Two Steel Portraits. 


Two Volumes, 12mo, cloth, price $5. 
The Two Volumes in One, price $3. 


“The world is too poor in such exalted types to 
spare the lessons and memorial of su nobie a career, 
and we know of few books recently published 
which are at once so full of living interest, and of 
the most profitable lessons conveyed in «a way only 
tu fascinate and attract, as this record of a woman 
faithful to herself, her family, ber race, and ber 
Evening Bulletin. 


or 


MR. HARE’S OTHER BOOKS. 
Memorials of a Quiet Life. With Two 
Steel Portraits. wo vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, & 


Walks in London, With one bundred 


illustrations. I'wo vols., 12mo, cloth, $5; 
two vols. in one, $3 
Walks in With Map. l2mo, 


cloth, $3.50. 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy. 
With maps and illustrations. Three vols., 
12mo, cloth, $6. 

Wanderings in — With illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth 


Any of the above works wil sent by mail, post- 
paid. to ony address in the United States. on receipt 


“GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


for Sunday ®&chooil and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parente, Tea chers, 
Young People aod Children. Catal’g’e 
sous tree adress cn 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers. Few Y« 


HE * Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’'S BNGLAND. S5vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cioth, extra iit. 
Grepow’s Rom 6vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
Cc CLAXTON, REMARN FAFFELFI Na ER. Phila. 


A Weekly lLliustratea Journal of 


NATURE. Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Sclence. per annum. 
— 16 cts. for sample copy. 

d &t.. New York. 


Macmillan & Co.,32 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


NOW PUBLISHING IN 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


In the fleld’of Fiction the resources of HAR- 
PER’s MAGAZINE command the best produc- 
tions in the language. An eminent instance 
is the serial novel by Miss MuLOocK, “ Young 
Mrs. Jardine,” begun iu the February Num- 
ber. 

For more than twenty years this woman bas 
been received with an unfaltering welcome 
into hundreds of thousands of American 
homes asa guest bringing hearty and inno- 
cent entertainment. Next to “ Jobn Halifax, 
Gentleman” — the novel by which her first 
popularity was won—“ Young Mrs. Jardine” 
is her best love-story, representing the full 
ripeness of her wonderful genius. 

In order that NEW SUBSCRIBERS may 
bave the earlier chapters of this remarkable 
novel, the publishers will sead GRATUOIT- 
OUSLY, to those remitting four dollars for 
subscriptions beginning with the June Num- 
ber, the Numbers for February, March, April 
and May. 

Those who avail themselves of the above 
offer must in every instance remit Four 


Dellars direct to the Publishers, 


The June Number of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
begins the Fifty-ninth Volume of this old 
periodical, which is a favorite with hundreds 
of thousands of families, and will appear in 
an enlarged form and entirely new type. 


** Harper’s Magazine” is the Giant 
of the Monthlies.— Meth.Quarterly Review. 


$4.00 A YEAR. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. New York 


Just Published. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
GLEE AND CHORUS BOooK.|2¥ 


FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ADVANCED 
SINGING-CLASS Es, THE HOMKCIRCLE, ETC. 
By Grorge B. LOOMIS. 255 pages, Quarto. 


*,.*Coptiva will be sent by mati, for examination, on 
recetpt of SD cents. 


“Mr. Loomis has succeeded in co mo a ver 
ume of selections and arrangements of real excel- 
lence. Its 255 bandsomely-printed pages prerent a 
wide and pleasing variety f music, not too diffi- 
cult for singers able to read music with ordinary 
facility, yet difficult enough to require and stimu- 
late diligent study. More than this, it affords 
glimpses into the higher realm of music, through 

‘arrangements’ that happtly retain the spirit and 
as nearly as possibile the form of the originals, and 
is thus well adapted to awaken a desire in the 
student’s mind fur more intimate acquaintance 
with the works of the great composers. Brief in- 
troductory treatises on the of Muasic 
and Harmony ado much valuets the pook.”—{ The 
Examiner and Chrunicie, New York. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Will be Ready Thursday, May 15 


DICKENS'S 


DICTIONARY 
LON DON. 
An Unconventional Handbook, 


PRICE, 35 CENTS. 


“Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London was 
extensive and peculiar.”—[Pickwick. 


MACMILLAN & (CO, 


22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


By the author of the 
“wi DE, WIDE WORLD.” 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 
mo, pages, - $1.75. 


This admirable Story has much 
of the racy flavor of Miss Warner's 
earlier books. Her descriptions of 
country life and delineations of New 
England character are inimitable. 
The quaint old Grandmother—Dea- 
con Parsons—and Polly Bininger— 
are capital characters. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A LIFE-WORTH LIVING. 


Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould, of Rome. 
By LEONARD WooLmsey BAcon. 
22mo, Cloth, Steel Porttait.... ............ 


STRANGER AND GUEST. 


By MARVIN R. ViNCcENT, D.D. 

18mo, Cloth 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO.., 

900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


Sent by mail paid on ‘ 


Wack for every Household. 


EMERGENCIES: 
How to Avoid Them, and How to Meet Them. 


Compiled by Prof. Burt G. WILDER. 
16mo, lllustrated, sewed............... 


A Selection from the Contents: 
“Poisons and Antidotes, Envenomed 
Bleeding, Kerosene, Burns and 
Scalds, Lightning, Sunstroke, Broken Bones, 
Fainting, Apoplexy, Sea-sickness, Foul Air, 
Choking, Croup, Diphtheria, Convulsions, In- 
— Diseases, Drowning, General Max- 
TDs.’ 
*,* For sale by all. Dealers, and sent by mail 
on sesaint of price by the Publishers, 


c. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fitth Ave., New York. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! 
THE GOSPEL OF OF JOY ing 


unusual bouuty for eetings, Camp 
Meetings, Devotional me be and Sunday - 
Schools. 

By Rev. SAMUEL AUMAN and 8. H. Speck. 
It contains a large number of new and very 
superior Hymns and Tunes. Tne general 
style is very cheerful and bright, as befits a 
my on that bas so much to say and sing 
about 


isa new Sing- 


“Glad Tidings of Great Joy.” 


Both words and music are of an elevated 
r, commending themselves to persons 


‘| of refined taste, and the “dancing measure ' 


so prevalentin recent compositions has 
been carefully avoil 

Price 35 cts., for which specimen copies will 
be mailed to avy address. 


See Decoration Day Music in the MUSICAL 
RECO 6 cts. 


GOOD NEWS! & 35 cents), the genial 
unday -School Song 
, has thousands of friends. Do not fail 
to ay eB and try it. There are 270 Songs, 
in the com tion or selection of which great 


taste and bas been yed. Examine 
also “ Shini iver’ e of Life,” 
two stan ks of great beauty 


OLIVER DITSON & co.,' Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
844 Broadway, N. Y. 


If you want a new Sunday- 
School Song Book sclect from 
Messrs. Biglow & Main’s List, 
which you will find occupying 
this space in the next issue of 
this paper, When ordering, 
please mention the fact that 
you saw this Advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


A NEW IDEA. 


Hand-Book for Visitors of the Sick. 


By THe Rev. WALTER BAKER. 
Conta'ning, beside the Hints suggested by the 
large experience of the Authur, various 
selections from Scripture, 

Choice Books, etc., etc. 


Cloth 
Morocco, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Rew, New York City. 


Just Published; Abbott’s “John,” $2, 


WANTED FOR 
A POPUL COMMENTARY ON THE 
By the Rev. 


PELS AND ACTS. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, DD. NOW 
READY. volume 
Price, $2.00 per volume, ¢ cloth; sheep, $3.50; haif 
A. BARNES co. lil William 8&t.. N. Y. 


Orrice or Fisk & Hartcu, | 
| 
| 
80.80 
1.00 
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Ghe ‘Bome. 


FRENCH COOKING OF TO-DAY. 


A Talk With 
L. DELMONICO. 
V.—Price pe Résistance: EnTR&Es. 
my description of a complete French dinner I 
spoke of the piece de résistance as a dish which 
was properly the soup-meat in French families, but 
which in dinners of more ceremony was replaced by 


any joint of meat, usually roasted. As we are follow-: 


ing now the methods of the French family rather 
than of the French restaurant or chef, and are anx- 
jous *to adapt ourselves to the wants of moderate 
livers, I will repeat that when the piéce de résistance is 
aroast and not a soup-meat it will be found more con- 
venient to serve it after the entrées than after the 
soup. Allsuch pieces of meat, then, as roast beef, roast 
leg or saddle of mutton or lamb, quarters of mutton 
and lamb,{large pieces of veal, and roasted fowls, will 
supply the place of the second roast of game which I 
mentioned as the first dish of the second course of the 
complete French dincer. 

Just one or two words of warning may be conven- 
iently put in here about the correct way to roast 
meat. As it is considered to be one of the simplest 
ways of dressing meat, it has come to be one of the 
most abused. There can be no greater waste or ex- 
travagance than to spoil the fine beef and mutton 
which abounds in this country by careless and im- 
proper roasting. Poor people boil their meat, be- 
cause it seems less trouble, and thereby lose at least 
half its substance. But the people who always 
attempt to roast and generally do it improperly com- 
mit a still greater stupidity, and, with better inten- 
tions, actually eat poorer food. 

The main point te be considered is the fire. The 
time, as far as can be determined for different kinds 
of butcher’s meat and different kind of ranges, is 
closely estimated at from fifteen to twenty minutes 
for every pound of beef. This is. calculated for a clear 
bright fire, which should be raked free (and kept so) 
of all ashes; all the live coals brought to the front, 
and the back of the fire filled in loosely with fresh 
coal to allow of « free draught. And the meat should 
be constantly basted with its own drippings; and, if 
possible, with a little stock or gravy, too. 

As for the subject of entrées, which comes next on 
the list, it seems almost hopeless in the limits of this 
article to giye an adequate conception of how the 
French have expended their skill and ingenuity in 
their construction. Aa attempt will be made, how- 
ever, to persuade our readers of the great economy 
aud pleasure which they may obtain from attempting 

to copy the French method of utilizing smal! bits 
 of-raw meats and fowls, and of re-cooking all kinds of 
cold joints and pieces of cooked meat which remain, 
day by day, from every dinner in almost every 
family. 

I have said that the humblest fragments—aud the 
very cheapest and apparently undesirable pieces of 
meat—were converted into savory litile dishes, and 
that, with a httle intelligence, entrées could be made 
the means of consuming waste instead of becoming 
an additional expense on the table. In explaining 
now, ip a necessarily general way, the method of 
effeeting this economy, I shall call for no luxuriously 
’ gupplied kitchen or larder. If I do not mention some 
of the best known and most palatable dishes of 
French cooking, it is simply because their compH- 
cations or appearances place them without the pale 
of these articles. ~ 

Broth, I have said, is the foundation of all Freuch 
sauces, and sauces, I repeat, are the foundation of all 
economic-and palatable entrées. I have taken but 
three sauces from the tifty or more which have been 
elaborated in French cooking, and shall only ask 
that they be combined with any parts of beef, mutton, 
lamb, veal, poultry and game. I can, with these 
materials, promise an almost endless variety of 
entrées the whole year round. 

To commence with espagnole, or Spanish sauce 
This is really the French conception of the best and 
most wholesome thick gravy which can be served 
. with any kind of meat. It is easy to make, and with 
a little experiment and experience any ordinary cook 
can produce as fine a sauce as an accomplished chef. 
Ham has generally been considered about the principal 
ingredient of Spanish sauce, but of late years French 
cooks have as often left it out as not. It1s well to 
try the ham or bacon, however, and let results decide 
for individual tastes. Take an ounce of ham or baeon, 
cut it up in small pieces and fry in hot fat. Add an 
onion and carrot, cut up, thicken with flour, then add 
a pint or quart of broth, according to quantity de- 
sired, season with pepper and salt, and any spice or 
herb that is reJished (better though without the spice), 
and let simmer for an hour, skim carefully and strain. 
A wine glass of any wine may be added, if liked. The 
French always put wine iu this sauce. 

Sauce Robert is the most highly seasoned and hot- 
test sauce the French use, and is therefore particu- 
larly adapted to meats that ure re-cooked and lacking 
in flavor. Cut five or six onions into pieces, dredge 
them witb flour, fry brown in butter or fat. Moisten 
with a little broth, and let them cook slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Add salt, pepper, and, just before 


serving, French mustard, after which the sauce should | 
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not go near the fire, as its spoils mustard to cook it. 
English mustard and a spoonful of vinegar may be 
used instead of French mustard. . 

Tomato Sauce: Take a pint of tomatoes, either 
canned or fresh, put them in a stew-pan with pepper, 
salt and a teaspoonful of sugar; adda pint of broth. 
When cooked, thicken with four according to taste, 
and strain thoroughty. For all kinds of breaded 
chops, cutlets, croquettes, etc., tomato sauce is the 
most convenient, as well as the most palatable sauce 
possible. 

To begin now with beef, and combine it in some 
way with one or more of these sauces. Of course the 
best way to cook fine beef is to roast it or broil it as 
steaks. But suppose it has been roasted, or even 
boiled. The best part.has probably been eaten, and 
the rest served cold isa most unattractive and un- 
palatable dish. But cut it up in small squares, put in 
a‘pan and fry brown in butter. Cover with Spanish 
sauce, or, if none is made, with broth, which must be 
thickened then with flour; add an onion with a clove 
stuck in it, and the usual bunch of herbs, parsley, 
thyme, bay leaf. Boil gently until two-thirds done. 
Then add as many potatoes, and carrrots, and turnips 
cut up as may be wished. Boil all gently until done. 
Skim and strain the sauce and serve. Or the beef, cut 
in slices, may be warmed up in enough Robert sauce 
to cover it. 

Then with mutton, too. After the plain broiled 
chops have become tiresome, vary them by dipping 
them in beaten eggs and bread crumbs, and serve with 
tomato sauce, or garnish them with a purée of any 
kind of vegetables, prepared as in a purée for soup. 
Mutton is particularly good in stews prepared the 
same way as the beef stew. The neck cut up, or even 
the scrag ends of mutton are excellent when prepared 
this way. Mutton kidneys, too, are always delicious, 


‘| broiled or stewed. To broil them, split them in two; 
put in cold water for five minutes; trim off the thin. 


skin ; run askewer through them, and broil. Serve with 
mattre dhotel butter. Or stewed: Cut them in slices, 
put in a piece of butter, some chopped parsley, pep- 
per, salt, and a little nutmeg, and toss the pan over 
the fire until they become stiff. Sprinkle in a little 
flour, a glass of wine, and let simmer gently until 
cooked. Add more butter, juice of half a lemon, and 
serve. 

So with veal. Beef and mutton make the best stews, 
but veal cutlets may be used in a large mumber of 
combinations. Plain, breaded, with macaroni, and 
the usual varieties of vegetables, and all of the sauces 
I have mentioned. 

In addition to making cold meats palatable and at- 
tractive in stews and cooking again in sauces, the 
most important French method of re-serving cold 
meats and fowl] is in croquettes. 

Veal, mutton, lamb, sweet breads, almost any of 
the lighter meats, besides cold chicken and turkey, 
can be most deliciously turned into croquettes. Cro- 
quettes are the attractive French substitute for Amer- 
ican hash. To make any kind of croquettes chop the 
meat very fine. Chop up an onion, fry it in an ounce 
of butter, add a tablespoonful of flour. Stir well and 
then add the chopped {meat and a little broth, sait, 
pepper, little nutmeg. Stir for two or three minutes, 
then add the yolks of two eggs, and turn the whole 
mixture into a dish to cool. When cold mix well to- 
gether again. Divide up into parts for the “cro- 
quettes,’’ roll into the desired sbape in bread crumbs. 
Dip in beaten egg, thea into bread crumbs again, and 
fry crisp, a bright golden color. Any of these cro- 
quettes may be served plain or with tomato sauce, or 
garniture of vegetables. 

If any cold game—legs, wings, &c.—is left over, the 
French provide for their demolition in a very excel- 
lent dwh, which they call salmi. The insides and 
trimmings, if any, should be kept, chopped up, put in 
a stew-pan with the usual herbs, to be fried in a table 
spoonful of salad oil or butter. Add a glass of red or 
white wine, haifa pint of broth, and let simmer for 
ten minutes. Skim, strain, heat the bits of game up 
in it, and serve. 

I must stop with my particulars toadda general word 
on entrées. The examples given are so simple, and 
the materials so readily and cheaply obtained, that 
it seems as if I had at last hit upon a style of French 
dish which was quite free from elaborate design, or 
that I expected to be read only bya community which 
was obliged to subsist on nothing but odds and eudas. 
Indeed, it is not so, as, in the short description of 
soups, I only call attention to the readiest and most 
economical of the French methods, but shall be most 
pleased to render any information that may lead us 
into higher and more artistic discussions of this large 
subject. The subject of entrées is as broad as it is 
Iong. As the list is extended in variety, so do the de- 
tails expand in intricacy and expense. The dishes 
and combinations which I have touched upon will af- 
ford a very good example of what entrées mean to 
the great mass of French people, and should furnish 
sufficient material for a little experience toa multi- 
tude of Americans. Besides the improvement in 
variety and palatableness which an understanding of 
entrées will induce, lam in hopes that a little study 
of the subject will create a greater neatness and taste 
in the manner of serving dishes. A large piece of 
meat may be thought to look as well one way as an- 
other. It is an unsightly object any way. But en- 
trécs admit of a large amount of care and attention 


in the way they are arranged on the dish. Let the 
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fried potatoes be neatly rauged around the beefsteak. 
Let the chops be placed in a circle around the mound 
of mashéd potatoes in the center. Let the purée of 
any vegetable repose in its circumference of cutlets, 
and let parsley and fried bits of bread, cut into 
form shapes, embellish almost any small dish that 
placed on the table. —. 


SIMPLE HINTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
By Mas. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Repairing Tin-ware.—Those who live in the coun- 
try often find it difficult to have small articles of tin- 
ware repaired when necessary, and are frequently 
put to great inconvenience through long delays. But 
a little experience will soon teach them to be quite 
expert in mending for themselves. With a sharp 
knife scrape all about the hole or leak until it be- 
comes bright as new tin. Thesolder will then readily 
adhere. Sprinkle on a little powdered rosin, heat the 
soldering-iron—which no family should be without— 
bold it on the rosin to melt it. Do not have the iron 
so hot that the rosin or solder will adhere to the iron. 
If one has no soldering-iron, heat any smooth piece 
of iron (the knob on the top of a shovel or poker will 
answer), or hold a lighted candle under the spot, after 
sprinkling the rosin on top, and the work can be ac- 
complished. But, having once felt the need of a 
soldering-iron, or learned how easy it is to make 
such repairs, no housekeeper will be long without 
one. 

Washing Dishes.—If; before wetting greasy dishes, 
they are sprinkled with corn meal, or rubbed off with 
a small whisk-broom kept for that purpose and 
dipped im a fish of corn meal, it will leave the dish- 
water much cleaner and nicer for washing other 
dishes. The meal with which they are rubbed is not 
wasted, as it is just as good for the pigs or chickens. 

The Eyes.—It is very trying and injurious for most 
eyes to read, write or sew with the light coming in 
front of one. If the light comes in over the shoulders 
it will greatly preserve the strength of the eyes, be- 
sides adding greatly to comfort. 

To Utilize Old Linen or Cotton.—Boil cloths that 
are too much worn for their legitimate use five min- 
utesin a pint of milk and one ounce of powdered 
ammonia. As soon as taken out, wring in cold water. 
Be careful not to let them remain a moment in the 
water, Dry before a fire, not outdoors in the wind. 
Keep cloths thus prepared to polish plate or silver- 
ware. First wash and wipe the articles guite dry, 
then rub briskly with these cloths. The combination 
of milk and ammonia in which they. were boiled 
will produce a beautiful deep polish like new silver. 
Dust them off with a soft chamois or a dry, soft 
towel before using. 

Cut-Flowers.—We have seen it stated that choice cut- 
flowers can be preserved a long time, and look per- 
feetly fresh, by dipping them, when first cut, in the 
whites of eggs. Let them dry, and repeat the process 
several times, having fresh whites each time. We 
have never tried this and cannot vouch for its relia- 
bility, but it is worth trying. 

The Use of Soda.—There has been muck said by 
good common-sense people, as well as by physicians, 
against the use of much soda or saleratus in cook- 
ing. There is no doubt that it is of great injury to 
health when used as constantly as it is by many cooks. 
Physicians very generally agree that its frequent use 
debilitates and relaxes muscular strength, and is pe- 
culiarly injurious to the digestion, and greatly weak- 
ens the tone of the bowels, often ending in acute 
inflammation. Dr. Alcott has no hesitation in ex- 
pressing his belief that the habitual use of soda is one 
great cause of thegreat mortality, particularly among 
the young, from bowel complaints. The coats of the 
stomach and bowels are so weakened by the use of 
this alkali that they have no power ito resist the de- 
bilitating effects of the intense hot weather. _ 

Closing Cracks in Cast-Iron Stoves.—If finely-pul- 
verized clay and a little salt are mixed with an equa) 
quantity of wood-ashes, sifted through a fine sieve, 
and made into a paste with water, and then filledinto 
the cracks of astove when the stove is cold, it will 
effectually stop the cracks. It makes a cement that 
will not pull off or break, and soon assumes, after 
being heated, a great degree of hardness. This can 
also be used with good results in setting the plates of 
a stove or fitting the pipe, making all the joints per- 
fectiy tight. This is a useful hint for country bouse- 
keepers, who cannot always get repairs done on short 
notice. 

Preserving Eggs.—A French pharmacist offers the 
following discovery for preserving eggs; namely, to 
use a solution of silicate of soda, which, being of a 
very glutinous or adhesive character, is kept in a 
liquid state by adding alittle tepid water. Simply 
dip the fresh eggs in this and then dry them. When 
thoroughly dried and completely covered with the 
silicate solution, which any druggist can furnish, the 
eggs can then be put away, and will keep, it is stated, 
for more than a year without injury. 

Small holes in white walls can be easily closed 
without the assistance of the mason by taking equal 
parts of plaster of paris and the white sand used in 
the family to scour with. Mix with water to a paste 
and apply immediately. Smooth off with a flat knife 
or piece of wood. This mixture hardens very quickly 
and therefore only a small quantity should be pre- 
pared at 4 time, 
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POULTRY RAISING FOR PROFIT. 

ARTICLE. 

Y combining Geyelin’s system of poultry-houses 

and artificial mothers with the French method of 
hatching by the enforced aid of turkeys as setters, de- 
scribed in a previous article, any desired number of 
chickens may be hatched as early as the season will 
warrant. It is one thing, however, to hatch chickens ; 
but it is a much more difficult thing to raise them. In 
spite of every precaution, and with the greatest care 
fowls are liable to disastrous epidemics. As with 
humans, so with them. Epidemics are caused by the 
wantof clean houses, by bad air and insufficient drain- 
age. Minor ailments generally result from over- 
feeding and too rich food. Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness, and is simply indispensable 1n the poultry yard. 
The poultry-house must be scrupulously clean. The 
ground inclosed in the yard should be divided into 
three portions. 

That portion immediately surrounding the house 

should be strewn with sand and gravel, which should 
be well scraped off every spring and thoroughly re- 
newed. Lime and charcoal mixed with the gravel 
will add to the comfort of the fowls. The rest of the 
yard should be one half sod and one half ploughed or 
spaded ground, the latter to be turned over as fre- 
quently as possible until frost. 
* Chickens are divided into two classes, setters and 
non-setters. Among the first are the Asiatic va- 
rieties, Brama’s and Cochins, English Dorkings, the 
Dominique and the Plymouth Rocks, a cross between 
the black Java and the Dominique. Among the sec- 
ond are the French breeds Houdan, La Fléche and 
Creveceur, the black Spanish, Hamburgs and Leg- 
horns. The game is both agood setter, an excellent 
layer, and is unsurpassed for table use, but the size 
is small, and their fighting propensities make them 
objectionable. The writer has found black Ham- 
burgs and brown or white Leghorns of pure strain the 
most satisfactory layers, the pullets beginning to lay 
early in October and continuing through the winter. 
The eggs are small, but of the most delicate flavor 
and jelly-like consistency. 

A cross between the Asiatic and the Houdan makes 
a capital table fowl; the chicks mature early and 
make excellent broilers by the fourth of July, and 
those held over are easily fatted for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, They have the delicacy and juiciness 
of the Houdan, while retaining the size of the Asiat- 
ics. For general purposes a cross between any of the 
Asiatics of pure strain and the game, Hamburg, or 
Leghorn, is preferred by the writer. The fowls are 
large, vigorous,and graceful, with clean legs, good 
head and large eye. They are constant layers, and 
brood early, set steadily, shelter and care for twenty- 
five chicks, are handy and careful iu their motherly 
attentions, and do not weary their chicks by ram- 
bling. Six hens of this cross have hatched to this 
date, April 29th, seventy-eight chicks, two bringing 
off fifteen chicks each and one fourteen from setlings 
of fifteen eggs. 

The old fowls and the chicks should be fed by five 
o’clock in the morning, as much as they will eat; the 
old fowls not again until roosting time, for the rest 
they should scratch for tbeir living. The chicks, 
however, require to be fed as often as four times a 
day. Corn cracked in three or four pieces, will di- 
gest more easily and go further than if fed whole. 
Bouled grain is more economical than uncooked. 

Fowls should be killed with an empty crop, as the 
undigested food soon decays and taiuts the flesh. 
The best method is to gash the throat or stick with a 
sharp knife just back of the ear. The feathers should 
be plucked immediately, and the fowl wrapped 
while still warm in a wet cloth, which will preserve 
its shape and give a fine appearance to the skin. 

In looking through New York markets one is 
struck with the very uneven appearance of the dead 
poultry offered for sale. It comes in all manner of 
packages from a thousand different places, and very 
little of it ready for the table; while for live poultry 
one hasan almost hopeless hunt, finding a few here 
and acrateful there, just as they happen to be con- 
signed to different commission men. There should 
be in New York, as there isin Paris and London, a 
special market for the sale of both live and dead 
poultry. Wholesome improvement must surely fol- 
low from competition and comparison. 


THE 


Hittle Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale oj the Revolution. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
“THE LETIER AND THE ANSWER. 


HE letter which Cameron wrote was as fol- 
lows: 


‘“‘“My Dearest Mary: The anxiety and suspense 
and also the pain under which I was suffering when 
I saw you, and which produced that appearance of 
abstraction and gloom which must have appeared so 
strange to you, are now all gone, and I trust goue for 
ever. The affair is over and all is well. If I were 
with you now you would not find me so cold and pas- 
sive as | was last night. I never shall be so with you, 
dear Mary, again. 

“*T shall come down and see you to-morrow. In the 


meantime I have a favor to ask of you. There was 
something in the circumstances connected with the 
breaking up of that nest of robbers which it shocked 
me very much to witness,and for me to relate all 
that occurred to you would only renew the pain and 
distress which I have already suffered, to no purpose 
except to extend the pain and distress to you. It is, 
all over now, and nothing connected with it can ever’ 
come up to disturb us again, so I propose that from! 
this moment we both dismiss it from our minds and 
let it be as soon as possible forgotten. I cannot bear 
the thought of there being any secret between us, 
except in a.case like this, in which I can frankly tell. 
you there is something I wish to exclude as much as, 
possible from both our minds and have you join me 
in the wish to exclude it. Tell me whether you fully 
approve this plan of mine, and, if you do, we will 
never speak of the robbers or of Georgie’s brief cap- 
tivity again. 

“I must not write long. I should come down and): 
see you to-night, but I know it would be foolish and’ 
wrong for me to doso. To-morrow lI shall be with 
you sometime before the evening. Inthe meantime, 
send me upa little note. My messenger will call for; 
it in the morning. 

“* Most truly and lovingly yours, 
EDWARD.” 


The messenger brought the following reply: 


“ DEAR EDWARD: I like your plan very much, of 
telling me nothing more about the dreadful scenes, 
that you must have passed through. Tell me always, 
just as much about anything that concerns us as you, 
think it is for my happiness to know. 

“T will make one condition, however. Not a con- 
dition exactly either, for I most cordially agree to, 
your proposal to banish from our minds and forget 
for ever all about this sad affair, and I have not the 
least desire to know anything more about it; but I 
have a counter proposal to make, and that is that you. 
will allow me to have one little secret to keep from) 
you, namely, the nature of the obstacle which com- 
pelled me to answer you as I did at Bloomingdale. 
Please never ask me what that obstacle was. It was 
something that concerned a third person, and it is 
on that account alone that I wish not to explain it to, 
you. [am sure you would approve of my making 
this request, if it were in my power, without betray-— 
ing confidence, to tell you the whole story, which I 
assure you, so far as I myself am concerned, I should 
love very much to do. 

** And now, as I hope to see you to-day, I will write 
no more, except to say that the happiness which I am; 
huutrly onjoying almoet overwhelms mc My heart if 
as full as it can possibly be, of gratitude, gladness 
and love. ** Mary.” 


CHAPTER LVII. 
CONCLUSION, 


For a httle time Cameron felt somewhat perplexed 
to decide the question, how long, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, his marriage with Mary 
ought to be deferred on account of the recentness of 
Gormly’s death. To her, he reflected, he had been 
dead considerably more than a year. She was alone, 
too, and the dangers and fears connected with such 
a situation as hers were greatly increased by the un- 
settled state of the times. Then he could not give 
any plausible reason for postponing their union 
withoct explaining to her what he thought it on every 
account far better to conceal. -He finally concluded 
to allow two or three weeks to elapse before the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed, declaring that, right 
or wrong, that was the utmost delay that he could 
allow. 

He made arrangements to bring his mother up to, 
attend the wedding. It required eonsiderable wise 
management, and some skilful manceuvering to get 
her safely out of New York, but he finally succeeded 
in doing so. She came directly to Mary’s house, at 
the entrance to the Highlands, and there the cere 
mony was performed. The bridal party went on that 
very day to Cameron’s house, on the bank of the river 
above. The ceremony of the wedding and all the 
festivities connected with it were conducted ina very 
simple and unpretending manner. The suffering 
condition of the country, and the despondency and, 
gloom which prevailed everywhere throughout the 
land, made this course eminently proper, and then 
the circumstances under which the union was formed 
were of such a character as to render the gladness 
and the love which reigned both in Cameron’s and in 
Mary’s heart too deep and tender to be expressed at 
ali by means of gaiety and display. 

On the day after the wedding, in the afternoon, 
while Mary was in her chamber, Mrs. Cameron came 
into the room; followed by Rosa, bearing Mary’s 
souvenir box in her hand. 

‘* Here is something for you, my daughter,” said she. 
“It was left at my house some time ago, but I did not 
know where you were, nor evenif I had known should 
I have been able to send it to you.”’ 

Mary was very much surprised to see this package. 
She looked at the address and at the memorandum 
from Maria on the outside of it, and then, after taking 
off the envelope and finding the key, she opened the 
box. 

“Ah!” said she, “here is my old box of souvenirs. 
I had entirely forgotten that I had sach a box.”’ 

“There must be a note here somewhere from 
Maria,” she added. “She would not have sent the 


box without st least writing a few words to me to 
put in it.” | 

In searching for the note from Maria, Mary took out 
everything that was in the box, and there, among 
other things, she found the package which her aunt 
bad given her, with the inscription upon the envelope 
of it purporting that it was not to be opened until 
after her marriage. 

“ Ah,” she said to herself, “it comes to me at just 
the right time. I will open it now.” Soshe proceeded 
to open with her scissors the end of the slk bag in 
which the package was enveloped, and then drew 
forth a will. 

““My aunt’s will!” she exclaimed, very much aston- 
ished. “ What does this mean. I will go and show it 
to my husband.” 

So she rose, intending to go into the library, where 
she knew that her husband had been at work at his 
desk for some hours. 

In the meanwhile, almost at the same moment that 
Rosa carried the box into Mary’s room, a servant 
announoed to Cameron in the library that a messenger 
from the fort wished to speak to him. Cameron 
directed that he should come in. 

The man accordingly camein. He said he was sent 
by the surgeon who was for that day in charge of the 
hospital at the fort. 

“ The woman that was brought there wounded from 
down the river some weeks ago,’’ said he, “ is dead.” 

“Is she dead?” asked Cameron, in a solemn tone. 
**When did she div?” 

“She died this morning, sir. She sent for the sur- 
geon just before she died and said that she had a mes- 
sage tosend to you. Shesaid, in the first place she want- 
ed to thank you forall the kindness you bad shown her 
since she had been sick. And then, in the next place, 
she wished to send you this paper, which she said 
might be of some importance. It had been hid away, 
she said, and some people thought it was lost, but she 
had saved it and perhaps it might be of some use to 
you.” 

So saying, the messenger delivered the paper into 
Oameron’s hands, and then bowed and retired. 

Cameron looked at the package, and read the 
memorandum upon the back of Mrs. Morgan's 
will.” 

“Mrs. Morgan’s will!” he exclaimed. “This is very 
extraordinary! What can it mean? Iwill go and 
show it to my wife.” ‘ 

Accordingly he rose from his seat and went to the 
door, and as he opened it, with one of Mrs. Morgan’s 
wills in his da, he met Mary coming to meet him 
with the o 1 

Both Cameron and Mary were of course extremely 
surprised at this unexpected appearance of the two 
wills. The allusion in the wills to the property in 
London attracted their attention very strongly, 
though of course peither of them had any means of 
forming any judgment in respect to the amount of it, 
No time was host, however, in attending to the neces- 
sary legal formalities, and in communicating with 
the London house. A promptand exceedingly satis- 
factory reply was returned. The amount of the de- 
posits had become so large that Mary saw that for 
the remainder of her life she was doubly wealthy— 
being rich in her own right and also in the posses- 
sions of her husband. 

Mr. Cameron devoted himself and all his means and 
influence, with untiring zeal, during the war to the 
interests of his country’s cause, and contributed very 
much by his activity, and by the aid which he ren- 
dered to the army in various ways, to the work of 
fortifying the bank of the river, and resisting the 
advances of the British army and of their ships. 

One of the first purchases which Mary made after 
coming into possession of her fortune was that of Col- 
onel Montcalm’s mansion, at Bloomingdale, her hus- 
band having expressed a strong desire that at some 
future day, when the war should be over, they should 
make that place their home. It required some man- 
agement to make this purchase, but it was at length 
accomplished through the agency of Mr. Severance, 
who still remained in New York. The same tenant 
that Colonel Montcalm had placed in it was allowed 
to remain during the year, mm order that public atten- 
tion might not in any way be called to the fact that 
the place had become the property ofarebel. Mr. 
Cameron, however, often paid stolen visits to it in 
the night, by means of the “ Little Belle,” and there 
conferred with Juba, who still remained in charge of 
the grounds, and who thus was enabled to carry on 
such plans of improvement requiring time for their 
execution as Mary’s genius devised. 

Mary also retained possession of the little cottage 
house where she lived so long, and where Georgie 
was born. Sophronia, who, soon after Mary’s mar- 
riage, was wedded to a thriving young man of the 
neighborhood, occupied it with her husband as ten- 
ants, though two rooms were reserved for Mr. Cam- 
eron’s and Mary’s use whenever, in the summer sea- 
son, they felt inclined to spend a few days or weeks 
in rustic retirement. The mansion, however, oppo- 
site West Point was the principal residence of the 
family until the British army finally evacuated New 
York, and then they provided themselves also with a 
well-furnished house in town. But theplace at 
Bloomingdale, which Mary uamed Montcalm, in 
honor, asshe said, of the family who were so kind to 
her in her early life, was Mary’s principal and favor- 
ite home as long asshe lived. Diver preferred it in- 


| 


lifted into Robbie’s bed. 
“dress for papa.”’ But, truth to tell, her dressing that 
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finitely to any other place. He became somewhat 


advanced in age before the family could return to 
Bloomingdale, but Mary caused a small house to be 
built for him on the bank near the pier, where he 
could watch over the “ Little Belle” at his ease, in all 
. her comings and goings, long after he was too feeble 
to take part in the excursiors she made up and oor 
the river. 
The negotiations which took place in respect to. 


‘the purchase of the house at Bloomingdale were | 


the means of opening a channel of communication 
again between Mary and Maria. Mary, as soon as 
she learned how a letter could be sent, wrote an 
affectionate note to her former friend and in due 
time received a reply: The answer which Maria sent 


her was as follows: 
“ DEAR MARY: You cannot imagine how delighted 
I was to hear from you after solong atime. And 80 
you are married to our old friend Hdward Cameron. 


Well! He isa fine fellow and will make you an ex- 


cellent husband Iam sure. Indeed there was a time 
when he was quite one of my beaux, but on the 
whole I found him rather slow in comparison with 
the British officers that I became acquainted with 
about those times, and so I'discouraged him. But 
he will be exactly to your taste I do not doubt. You, 
were always such a sedate little prodigy! — 


“T have not seen my husband for a- long time. }. 


Two years ago his regiment was ordered to India.. 
He wanted me to go with him, but I coulé not think 
ef such a thing. I am teld # is intolerably dull 
there at all the up-country posts. There is no 
society at all. So I preferred to stay here. I live in 
a very pleasant villa near London. Thereare several 


other very nice people in the oo whe and during the 


season we have @ very gay time. 

**T should hke very much to hear from you again 
some time or other if you should have leisure to 
write, though I suppose you are very busy all the 
time with your two children. Besides, I don’t really, 
know certainly how you could address your letter, 
for I change my residence a good: deal. I can do 


‘this ‘very eamly, as, now that my husband is away, I 
-have no imncumbrances whatever, for, thank the 


Lord, I have not any children. How do you get 
along with yours? iAre they not little plagues? - 

“ However, I hope:that somehow or other I may one 
day hear from you again. Till then believe me your 
ever affectionate friend Manta Tryon.” 


When Mary had finished reading this letter she | 
‘laid Tt table and sat a' few min- 


utes gazing into vacancy and not speaking &’ Wo 
At length she took the letter up again, folded it indi 
put it into her desk, saying, with a sigh: 

“My poor Maria! Tam afraid she is not happy. 
She certainly seems very niuch changed: But I never 
shall forget how kind she was to nie, and how much 


‘she did for me when I was a lonely and broken- 


hearted orphan, and shall to 


as I 
THE END. 


Ou Poung Folks. | 


ROBBIE’S BED-TIME STORY. 
By Hore Lepyarp. 
H, mamma, please let Allen stay ” my bed! 
we'll be so good |” 
‘But I neyer like you to play, and carry on after 
your prayers. It isn’t as if, you had not remped 
enough, you’ve been rupning about in your night- 


dresses for nearly an hour,” and mamma looked at 


her watch. 
**Oh, we don’t want to carry on. I wants to tell, 
Allen nice stories—good stories. | 
It was very hard to refuse the loving little sienna 
Allen—fat, roly-poly Allen—who had not said a word,| 
but watched the two faces with his bright brown eyes, 
mamma went off to 


night was very hurried, for she longed to hear what 
Robbie was talking about; so in a few moments she 
slipped round to the jside door of. the nursery, where, 


as it stood @ little ajar, she could hear every word. 


“His name was Nehemiah,” Robbie was | saying, 
you say that?’ 

Hermiah,” repeated. Allen sleepily.. 
. “ Well, that’s pretty good, Now, you see, Baby, 
Nehemiah. used to hand the king his wine—I spose 
folks didn’t know about the pledge in those days; you 
see they used to have lots of wives, and. wine ain’t any 
worse than that! Don’t you know, a man’s put in 
prison for havin’ more’n one wife, and so. he is for. 
getting drunk, You see, Jesus hadn’t come and 


_teached,’em.,, Well! Nehemiah poured a leetle drop 


of the wine in his hand and tasted it first.” _ 
“* Naughty |” said Baby, who knew thet waan't good 


manners. 


no, it, was all, right—everything was different 

wish mamma was like the king, I does 
to pour out a little of her coffee.” . 

“‘Now you can’t hear my story if you int’rupt so. 
One day Nehemiah looked awful sad”—_. 

“’Haps his little boy was cross,” said Allen. The 
suspicion was too personal, and Robbie's voice 


sounded decidedly vexed for a minute. 


“Now, Baby, you mustn’t guess—just listen. He 
was sad ’cause his beautiful city, Jerusalem, was all 
burned up—the .wall was all broken down, And he 
looked so sad that the king said, “ What’s the mat- 
ter?’ Then Nehemiah told him, and the 


walls; how long will it take you?” 

es Quadrillion hours,” said Baby, thinking the ques- 
tion addressed to him. 

“*Twelve years,’ said Nehemiah. So he went, and 
after a long journey he came to Jerusalem, and he 
went round among the folks and got ’em all worked 
up about the walls. Everybody said they’d help. 
But you see they had enemies all around and the en- 
mies said they’d kill ’em.’’ 

“Shoot ’em—bang! Oh, Robbie! don’t you wish 
we'd been borned there, to shoot back?’ 

“Tt wasn’t any fun, I guess; for, you see, with one 
hand every man had to hold a trowel or a load of 
bricks, and with the other he had to hold his swurd. 
I guess that’s why grandpa likes us to use both hands 
—not to be right-handed or left-handed, so0’s we can 
fight and work.” 

“Did the nenemies come and beat ’em ?” 

“Nu. Mamma says the reason they didn’t beat ’em 
was cause the people was watching and praying, and 
she says we must do like that. Now, Baby, let’s have 
secret.” 

_. “ Yes,’ said Allen, wide awake in a moment, for he 
delighted in a seeret. 

Lets watch all the time—you and I—against our 
enemies. We pray lots, but aametenes we forget, and 
the enemies’’—— 

Ain’t got none!” said Allen, 

** Oh, yes, you have! Don’t you know? Satan and 
all his bad spirits that get in our hearts.” 

**Oh, that ain’t. any fun,’ said Allen, sleepily. “I 
like shooting and banging. Tell me nudder story— 
not a good Sunday un.”’ 

Mamma, listening outside, expected to hear Robbie 
turn away and refuse his little brother, for he was 
very sensitive as to any criticism. But Robbie was 
}on the watch. He cuddled the little one in his arms, 
and told him the old story of the Three Bears—an 
ever-new tale to Allen. 

The next morning, mamma, remembering the bed- 


‘to watch against temptation. Things went pretty 
smoothly. They acted out all their favorite bible 
stories, and Robbie; was careful to let Allen have all 
the favorite parts. It required some little sel{- 
sacrifice to be Goliath every time, and let stout young 
pavia stand on him-ead eut off his heud; and then, 
the scene of Jonathan shooting the arrows in the 
field, to be the boy whu was told the arrow was be- 
yond him; both children did so delight in shooting 
the arrows! But Robbie was watching; not one self- 
ish spirit was allowed to overpower him, and the 
quick, impatient temper was held in firm check. 
After the early dinner came a hasty summons to 
Mrs. Grant, and, with hardly time to kiss the little 
ones, she had to leave them. Time passed pleasantly, 


, i for they played a new game that Robbie had invent- 
ed, ‘‘ The Jerry-merry Railroad.” Allen perched him- 


self on a high stool, with a bean bag held out at arm’s 
length, while Robbie came rushing by (he was the 
** ’epreas,”) snatching the bean bag and throwing down 
another. 

Back and forth he ran, Allen screaming “All on 
| board for the Jerry-merry Railroad,” enjoying the 
noise; but at last both were tired, and, baving found 
an old “Harper” for Allen, Rob went upstairs to 
| leok for some string. He was gone quite a long time, 
for he happened to see his mother’s dressing-case, and 
grew absorbed in taking out and replacing the vari- 

Meanwhile, Alien had tired of the “‘ picker-book,”’ 
and looked around for some new amusement. “Chirp! 
chirp!” said little Chris, the canary, which reminded 
Allen that “may be” mamma hadn’t filled the seed- 
cup, To be sure, mamma never had forgotten it, but 
he’d just.climb up and see. Standing on the sewing- 
‘machine, be could just reach the pretty cage and talk 
/te Chris, and there Robbie found him. 

Now, Chris was Robbie's special treasure, and as 
the little bird had been nearly killed by a cat, Robbie 
was most anxious that no one should frighten him. 
Yet, there stood Allen, chattering to the bird and 


_} sticking his fat littie fingers in the cage, while poor 


. Chris fluttered wildly from side to side. With one 
jump Robbie was by the machine. 

bad, naughty boy! Get down! get Gown, I 
say!” 

Little Allien, frightened by the angry tones, started, 
lost. his balance and, catching wildly at the cage, fell, 
carrying the bottom of the cage with him. Chris 
was out in a moment—ah, how sorry Robbie was! 

He tried his best to quiet his little brother, who no 
doubt would have screamed for some time, though 
net badly hurt, but for the delightof:- watching Chris 
fly about the room. The little bird perched in front 
| of the mirrorjand, seving a mate, as he supposed, sang 
| most lustily. 

It wasa pretty sight, and as the bird was not very 
wild there was no real cause for anxiety; but Robbie 
knew he had forgotten his secret—he had not been on 
the watch. The hot, hasty temper had stolen on him 
unawares and ,he would lose his little bird as a pun- 
}ishment. He was very, very sorry, yet he felt’ he 


deserved it. At first hesat down, and, while Allen 


said, Don’t you fret. I'll help you to up the 


time story, asked that God would help her little boys | 


ran about the room, chattering to Chris, big tears of 
penitence rolled down his cheeks. But suddenly he 
jumped up, and, climbing carefully, he unhooked the 
top of the cage and placed it on the table with the 
door open. 

“* Allen,” he said, “I’m so very sorry I talked so 
cross. I ought to lose my dear little Chris; but Allen, 
let’s ask God. to make birdie go in his cage. Mamma 
read about God caring for the sparrows, this morning, 
sa peed ain’t amy bigger than canaries. Let’s ask 

“ Oh, but I like him out in the room.” 

“But if the door is opened he’ll fly out, and we'll 
never see him again.”’ 

Allen hadn’t thought of that. Yes, he wanted the 
little bird safe in his cage; so down the children 
knelt, and Robbie, who is as accustomed to take any 
trouble to the Lord as to his mother, said, with tear- 
ful voice: 

*“*Heavenly Father, I’ve been cross again. I tried 
watching, but I forgot, and I don’t ’serve to have my 
little bird. But please, for Allen’s sake, and ‘cause 
papa and mamma love little birdie, make him go in 
his cage. For Jesus’ sake,amen. Robbie.”’ 

Allen added : ** Now I lay me down to sleep,’’ from 
a dim idea that, as it was nearly supper-time, that 
was more appropriate than ‘‘ Awake my soul, stretch 
every nerve,” his morning hymn, and then the two 
children sat in a corner waiting for the answer. | 

There their mother found them, and, hearing all 
the story, she made no effort tocatch the little truant, 
but waited, Bye and bye, as the sun went down, the 
bird, with doubtful hops, came nearer and nearer his 
old home, and at last—— 

“ Thank you, God,” cried Robbie, for the bird was 
in, and mamma had shut the door. 

Then, at the evening talk, as Robbie told of his dis- 
couragement, mamma cheered the little boy by tell- 
ing him she thought he had really watched faithfully, 
and had not really let the enemy conquer him. ‘ He 
only knocked you down for a moment, Robbie, and 
sometimes we are all the stronger for a fall.’’ 


PUZZLES. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. : 
Behead three different rivers in Europe, and leave of each 
a girl’s name; write down the three names so that their Ini- 
tials will name a fourth river of Europe; transpose this Into 
a plant; add to this the initials of a country in Africa, then 


transpose into a Spanish city ; transpose again, and you will 
have a Mexican city. M. D. H. 


ANNEXATIONS. 

1. To a fruit annex a vowel and form an ornament. te 

2. To a fruit aenex a consonant and form a branch of the 
Missisei ppi. 

8. Boe Baitich poot aanex a vowel and form 2 convent. 

4. To a division of a poem annex a consonant and forma 
political division of territory. 

5. To majestic annex a vowel and form the capital of one 
of the United States. 

6. To a weapon annex a vowel and form a Spanish coin. 

7. To an article of extensive merchandise annex a conso- 
nant and form a tree native to the Bast Indies. 

8. To royal annex a vowel and form to feast. ; 

9. Toa bird annex a consonant and form a coin. 

De FORREST. 
CAL ENIGMA. 


NUMERI 
No man should keep a 1, 2, 3, who is so poor that he can’t 
pay his 4, 5, 6, 7.. UNCLE WILL. 


DIAMOND. 
1. Consonant. 2. An enemy. 3. In great demand at Christ- 
mas. 4. An animal, 5. A consonant. M. B. H. 
SQUARE WORD. 
A musical instrument. 
A portion of time. 
The plural of an animal, 
Formerly. NELLIE. 
ANSWERS 10 PUZZLES OF APRIL 30. 
Diamond. Double Diagonal Diamond. 
R 
wHo oT 
WREST PIDOP 
CHESTER EPEROWE 
OBS TIA AETER 
TEA 8 T 8 
K T 


Charades.—1. Spend-thrift. 2. Crop. C-(100)-are-O-pea. 
Divided. Words. — Evjoy-joyfultulfit- fillet-ietterterrace- 
racer-—errand-ran doim-ombre-brevet. 


Beheaded Rhymea.—Spark, park. Glad, lad. Near, ear.. 
Shoot, hoot. Fowl, owl. Shot, hot. Howl, owl. Hit, it 
Will, ill. 

Knight's Move Puzale.— 

Her inward worth ail outward show transcends, 

Envy ber merits with regret cofamends ; ) 

Like sparkling gems her virtues draw the sight, 

And in her conduct she is always bright. 

When she imparts ber thoughts her words have force, 

And sense and wisdom flow in sweet discourse. 
[Philip Sidney. 

Answers received from Etta L. Dunham (is ** terrible poser’’ 
the anagram you cannot make out ?), M. M. and B. 

[ am sure all my nephews and neices want to lend a helping 
hand to each other. 8. 8.and her friends are interested in 
collecting money for a church organ, and she wants to know 
of some pice charades apd tableaux which will not be very 
difficult for boys and girls to get up. Who will suggest some? 

With the help of some wise friends, I sha)l decide in a few 
| days who earns the prize for the letter, and week after nuxt 
it will be announced. I am very busy this morning getting 
some of my little people ready to “go a-fishing.” It isa 
beautiful day to spend out of doors, and I wish all my 
nephews and nieces might be as happy to-day as this little 
party expect to be. AUNT PATIENCE. 


| 
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‘May 14, 1879. 
HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. | 


COLGATE & CO’S 
Wedding March Bouquet 


A delightful and apprepriate Per- 
fame for the Handkerchief. 


Our name and trade-mark on cach 
bottle assures purchasers of SU PER- 
10K and UNIFORM quality. 


COLGATE & CO., Perfumers, New York, 


BEFORE 


You arrange your summer shopping, subscribe to 


EHRICH'’S 
Fashion Quarterly, 


The most complete and cheapest Fashion 
Magazine issued from the press, and the only 
reliable 


_MANUAL OF SHOPPING 


published. 

The Summer Number, now ready, con- 
tains the latest details of Fashions, Styles, 
and Prices, as well as full information about 
Summer Sports of every description, Tour- 
ists’ and Travellers’ Accessories, Books for 
Summer Reading, &c., &c. The Literary De- 
partment is replete with carefully selected 
reading ng, amusing, and 
instructive—which : alone is worth more than 
the moderate price charged for the book. 

Subscription can commence at any time. 
Only 50 cents a year; single copies, 15 cents... 

Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


az 


Queen Anne, Eastlake 
and other styles for- 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tien. 


WARREN WARD & Co., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York 


lower than ever known 
ine 

being sold only in | 

wealthy. Send for 


onda 
with other houses. 


uced price-list, an 
Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
P. O, Bow 4236. S Church N. Y¥. City.” 


& CO.’S Celebrated Shoe Ex 


very 
compare 


tablichmont removes from Broadway to % 

t Fourteenth # Bootes, Shoes and Gaiters of 

moderate in prices. Patronize M CO., 
26 West Pourteenth St., bet. Fifth Bixth aves. 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most |iberal measure. 


D. &. WILTBERGER, 
28 North Second at. 


DRY GOODS. 


NEW STORE. 


McElhinney & Van Hoesen, 


24 West 14th Street, 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, N.Y., 
HAVE OPENED A 


Retail French Millinery 


STRAW "GOODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


TRIMMED HATS A. SPECIALTY. 


Sell at small profits; no deception practised by 
selling leading articles at half-price for the pur- 
pose of making up on others. Fair. square dealing 
only permitted. The ladies in waiting, being of a 
superior ciass, will be found courteous and atten- 
tive. The ball is rolling—keep it moving. 


and 


THR CHRISTIAN UNION. 


LORD TAYLOR. 


IN COLORED CAMBRIC, with two ruffles. 
NIGHT-DRESSES, box-plaited front, 


WITH THREES PLAITS.......... ........... 
FRENCH HAND-MADK CAPS, $1, 22.80, 
$1 25 and $1.50. 

WITH LACE AND TUCKS, $1.25.81.50, $1.75 


INFANTS’ HAND-MADE KMBROILDERED 
PIQUE CLOAKS at $2 and $2.50, worth $8 and 
$10. 

ALSO, 


A FULL LINE OF INFANTS’ WEAR OF FINER 
QUALITY, IN THE EXQUISITE DESIGNS, 
TRIMMED WITH TH FINEST LACK AND 
MOST DELICATH PATTERNS OF EMBKOID- 
BRY. 


CORSETS. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION INVITED TO 
OUR COR“ET RTMENT. 


ARE PREPARED TO & A RIC 
AT ONCE INVITING AND CONVINCING. 
ROLE AGENTS FOR THE GLOVE-FITTING 
IMPROV EDCOKS rticulariy recommended 
for stout figures, at si. 35. 
THE ID#AT, cone 


KT, broad 
80, & lot of. 
8, at formerly retailed jat $1 aad 


St.. corner Chrystie, New York. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 
NEW SILK DEPARTMENT 


COMPARE OUR PRICES AND QUALI- 
TIES WITH ANY HOUSE 


THE RESULT WE LEAVE. 


LARGE LINE OF 


STRIPED SILKS 


FOR DRESS, 48 CENTS PER YARD. 
NOT RUBBISH, BUT FAIR QUALITIES. 


ALSO,;AT S0c,, CENTS—ALL 
REAL BARGAINS. 


HANDSOME SHADES IN 
COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
AT 66c., 85c., 95c., $1, $1.15, $1.25. 


A COOD BLACK SILK 


AT PER YARD. AT 75 CENTS—THE BEST 
FOR THE MONEY EVER OFFERED. 


AT 85‘CTS., AT % CTS., AT $1, AT $106, AT 
$1.15, AT $1.25, AT $1.45. 


OUR $1.50, $1.66, $1.75, $2, AND $2.25 BLAGKE 
SILKS 
HAVE RECEIVED COMMENDATIONS 


FROM ALL QUARTSRS — WARKANTED 
BEVERY WAY. 


BLACK "AND COLORED BSATINS, FOR TRIM- 
MINGS, 30 OTS. up. 

COLORED SILKS FROM CTS., CTS., 75 
CTS. up. 

10 DIF® BRENT FANCY MATERIALS FOR 
BONNET, TRIMMINGS, FROM 15 CTS. TO $3.50 
per yard. 


TEN THOUSAND 


SILK PARASOLS. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. BEAUTIFUL AS80RT- 
MENT. EXAMINE. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, FREACH FLOWESRS,&c. 


AUCTION PURCHASES OF FINE FANS, ONB. 
THIRD REGULAR PRICES. 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 
Price-List is Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- 
NUM,25 CENTS. 
SINGLE COPIKS, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 
-EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


208, 311. 311 1-8 GRAND ST., 


56, 58, 00, 2, 64,6, & AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 


Infant's Outfitting Department. 
This stock is complete in all the newest articies | 
suitable for infants’ wear. 
SHORT DRESSES, piaited front and: back, 
short ruffle. aes 81.00 


Broadway and Twentieth St., Grand| 


“ JONES. 


JONES 


AVE. __ AVE. 
AND 
_— Street. Nineteenth Street. } 


Zz 

. JONES 
Shees. Z Z Silke. 

—— Z Z 
Cletha. Zz Z Carpets. 
Domestics, Z Drese Goods. 
Upholstery. s.. Z Suite & Cloaks. 
Farniture. Z ZSbawle, Skirts,a&c. 


NEW AND ELEGANT IMPORTED AND DO- 
MESTIC GOODS. GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN 
EV DEPARTMENT. UNLIKE ANY OTHER 
HOUSE, WE FURNISH COMPLETE PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEKSBEPING OUTFITS. 

Send Stamp for our New Lillustrated Catalogue. 

Strangers should not fail to visit our estabiish- 
ment. 

Orders by Mail will receive prompt attention. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave,, New York 


Opening of Novelties in Silks, Suits, Dress 
Geods, Ladies’ Underwear, Fancy Goods, 
ete, Prices lower than ever before. Catalogues 
and samples sent free on application. 

Mall orders promptly attended to. 


KEYES, 
349 351 Sth Avenue. 


MTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, I 7 
OPERA AND SPRING SHADES. : 


WS LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks 


AND 


Black Dress Coods. 


OUB PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


NOVELTIES RECKIVED BY 
BY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
MAILBD 


ORD 
IAL CARE. cate 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


‘Extraordinary Offering 


OF BLACK 


FRENCH CHIP BONNETS. 


Belgian Chip Bonnets, 


AMERICAN CHIP BONNETS, 
AT 45c., 


50c., T6c., $1, $1.26, $1.50, $1.75 up. 
COMPRISING ALL TH# NEWEST STYLES, IN- 
CLUDING 


THE PAROLE SHAPE. 


ALSO, 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


VARIOUS BRAIDS, PURCHASED AT 30 CENTS 
ON THE DOLLAR. 


THIS SEASON’S MANUFACTURE — NEW 
SHAPES. 


We Invite Inspection. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-8 GRAND STREET, 


]|PLAIN 


Foreign Silk Department. 


BLACK SILKS 
and SATINS, 


RICH FINE QUALITT=S, AT PRICES 
yA WITHLN THE REACH OF ALL. 


COLORED 
SILKS 
TW5c., S5c., $1. 


VERY MUCH BELOW COST OF IMPOR 
TATION. 


THE VERY LATEST PARIS 
NOVELTIES 


Gilks, Satins, and Velvots 


FOR 
Vesting Carniture and 
Dress Combination, 
ARE BRING RECBIVED DAILY. 


CARPETS. 


We Invite Special Attention to our 
New 
Spring 
Styles 


They heave been carefully se- 
lected from all of the best 
an? Foretan Muhnufactories. 
match. 


rs to 
RECENT PURCHA 
To wrk SHALL Rit 
eces MOQUET, $3.35 
Close pieces WILTONS, $2 per 
a 
AXMINSY SR, $1.75 per 


Out 


550 eces VELVET, $1.50 


v0 


INGRAINS, 
it our LACE C 
ace TAINS and UPHOLSTERY 
PARTMENT will conviree 
most skeptical that we atill main- 
urtains. tain the in Prices, ty, 
Styles, ete. 


A cargo of WHITE- RED 
CHECK end FANCY PAT- 


Mattings 


from too late for & contract 
Auction. AR leas than 


cost of importation. 
low as léc. per yard. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 189 & 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th Bt. 
2 Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 
Our Own Manufacture, 


COMPRISING 
Wiltons, Axminsters, 
Tapestry Brussels, Three- Piys, 
Ingrains, &c., &c., 


AT RETAIL. 
AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


New Styles and Designs 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO 
BEING THY PRODUCTION OF OUR OWN PAC. 
TORIMS, WH ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE 

MOST DESIRABLE NEW PATTERNS WHEN 
THEIR MANUFACTURE is first commenced. 


We also INDIA and other CAR- 


Ever Offered. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURBCHES, 
HOTELS AND STEAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, and RE- 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. Station, 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 6, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 


1840, 
Oo | M (" 
C 
Millinery. Silverware. 
Glevese. Z Z Crockery. 
— 
Ts, 
iN- 
$1.26. CAR- 
than 
were 
C 
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‘ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XTX... No. 20. 


Rublisher's Department, nent, | of wink 


New Yor, May 14, 1879. 


Kditorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and mapuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Unton, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted artistes will be returned, if, af 
ihe time they ore sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
pe. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to The 
Christian Upion, New York City.” Subsorip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Spectal cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sept on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 160,- 
(00 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. impaired vitality and debility. 

F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 

Ky druggists or mail, $1. 


Jones*’s Emporium. 


The large and imposing store of Owen 
Jones, on the corner of Bighth avenue and 
Nineteenth street, is familiar to all who 
frequent the west side of the city, and is au 
objective point not only to those accus- 
tomed to do their shopping in Eighth aveaue, 
but for mapy who reside and purchase further 
to the east. The store, as will be remembered, 
was built in 1876 and is one of thejornaments 
of the city, occupying, we understand, the 
largest space, with three exceptions, of any 
dry-goods house in New York, The base 
ment is deyoted to house-furnishing gooda, 
silver-plated ware, trunks, crockery, glass 


-ware, and so forth; the firat floor is filled 


with dress goods, silks, housekeeping goods, 
fancy goods, domestics, cloths, etc.; the 
second floor is appropriated to ladies’, chil- 
dren's, and youth’s clothing, underwear, 
shoes, shawls, skirts ; carpets and upholstery 
goods stock the third flooor, and on the fourth 
are displayed furniture, matresses, bedding, 
and the like, the fifth being occupied by the 


business is carried on with energy avd enter- 
prise and consequent success, his object being 
to provide customers with an opportunity of 
purchasing ‘all that they want within the 
limit of a single building. Thus persons 
who are about te enter upon bousekeeping at 
this season of the year will find assembied in 
the building full lines of furniture of ap- 
proved styles and tasteful upbolstery, await 
ing selection, pe in other departments 
they may purch their carpets, bedding, 
kitchen utensils and table-ware, and in fact 
everything necessary for their cosy establish- 
mention their new quarters—a possibility they 
may realize for themselves by even a casual 
examination of the elaborately illustrated 
catalogue of 10 folio pages, which is for- 
warded to intending customers on receipt of 
their address and a one-cent stamp, as well as 
patterns of the goods desired, when wished 
for before ordering. By the list, however, 
the styles and prices of the goods kept in 
stock by the house may be very accurately 
ascertained, and orders prepared and forward- 
ed with ‘asmucb certainty of satisfaction as 
if the goods were personally selected. 


Messrs. McKihinney & Van Hoesen, 
the well-known firm of importers of millinery 
and straw goods, have removed their place of 
business to No. 24 West Fourteenth street, 
where they have opened a retail department, 
and are prepared to supply customers with 
the latest novelties tn tbeirline of goods at 
the low’ st prices. The fact that their retail 
business is carried on in connection with their 
wholesale trade «enables them to buy al! their 
goods at first hand, and consequently carry a 
larger and more varied stock, and to eel! at 
lower rates than those who retail exclusively. 
The vicinity in which they bave opened their 
new store is perhaps at present the most eit- 
gible in the city, and is being rapidly occupied 
by large and elegant marts of trade. Hence 
Messrs. McElhinney & Van Hoesen's establish- 
ment will doubtless be patronized not only by 
those who have been familiar with itin the 
past, but crowds of others who ewell the large 
tide of custom which flows through Four- 
teenth street front Sixth avenue to Broadway. 
The tirm propose to sell their guods at uaiform 
small profita, and will practice no deception 
by vending special articles at unremunerative 
rates in view of making excessive prices on 
others. 


Hate for geutiemen at popul Cor- 


lar prices. 
rect styles ready. Fine silk ‘hats $5. Burke, 
214 Broadway, N. Y. 


sues of Government bonds, and the large aceu 
mulation of money in the great corporations 
and private estates two months ago, called 


the attention of theae who bad made money 
matters their study for years to the fact that 
anew investment in Government bonds was 
asafe venture. (ne of the fret firme to start 
thie movement wae that of Mesere. Fisk & 
Hateh, who have for many yours been asso- 
clated with laryve Noancial transwetions in 


Wall atreet, and who, in conjunction with the 
First Natioual Hank, formed a syndicate to 
take $121400.8)) of the new Four Per Cent 
bonds. Their expectations have been more 


than realized, as the daily transactions of 
their office demonstrate that the poople be- 
lieve more strongly in the oew Four Per 
Cent. loan than in any other loan ever offered 
the public for investment. Messrs. Fisk & 
Hatch have issued a circular, which appears 
ip another column of the Christian Union, for 
the guidance of holders of Government bonds 
and intending investors, which contains all 
the ioformation needed, giving in detail the 
interest paid on the various issues of bonda, 
and showiug how additional percentage may 
be gained by purchase of a Four Per Cent. 
bond at the present time. The statements 
made by Mesers. Fisk & Hatch may be safely 
trusted, as they come from men identified 
with the best side of Wall street transactions, 
and whose reputation as bankers and fidu- 
ciary agents is higher to-day than ever be- 
fore. In the circular referred to, they give 
not only the facts, but also the many reasons 
upon which they are based, and show how 
enormous amounts of values bave been 
wiped out by the existing depression of State, 
city and railroad bonds and stocks, and by 
losses by benks and institutions of trust, and 
how large accumulations have gathered which 
are now seeking investment in the new Four 
Per Cent loan. The figures which they give 
and the facts deduced from them are conclu- 
sive. Those readers, either in New York or 
in the country, who desire t@ invest in these 
bonds may safely entrust their money to this 
firm, who will place it to the best advantage 
for those who are not so familiar with the 
operations of the market. Daily the mad 
brings them large numbers of letters and 
amounts to be invested for clients who bave 
never personally known them, but trust to 
their well-earned and established reputation- 


On another page of the Christian Union will 
be found an advertisement of Mr. Geo. L. 
Burr, merchant clothier, of 142 Fulton St., N- 
Y. Mr. Burr bas been an advertiser in this 


per for eome years, and the ap Caranc[e of 
large advertisement iu speak 


very emphatically of his of 
worth as an advertising medium. Mr. Burr 
now makes a speciality of supplying the wants 
of customers residiug at a distance from New 
York, so that they are spared the trouble and 
expense of a journey to the city to make their 
selections, being enabled to do all that is 
necessary at home. aided by the samples, 
fashion-book, price-list and rules for seif- 
measurement which Mr. Burr sends on appii- 
cation. Over 20,000 orders bave thus been 
filied to the entire satisfaction of bis custom 
ers, whilst his standing as a merchant justifies 
the confidence of all who aiopt this mude of 
ordering by mail. In the present advertise- 
ment he has given many letters of commend, 
ation received from all parts of the country, 
so that those who have never yet dealt with 
him may ascertain his reliability trom their 
neighbors who have done so. [In a recent cir! 
cular, Mr. Burr says: “The present year 
marks the eighteenth in the successful pro- 
gress of our business, and we look upon our 
laqge trade during the protracted business 
depression everywhere asa kindly token 
our cash system of business is well appreciated, 
Ignoring credit, and wiving the utmost value 
possibie for ready money, we continue to 
invite patronage, and refer to a reputation of 
twenty years’ standing as guarantee that our 
professions will continue to be faithfully 
earried out. The same scrupulous regard to 
fair and honorable dealing which bas charac- 
terized the business of the past will contro- 
that of the future. The Cash Principle is the 
foundation. We study to combine the inter- 
ests of the customers with our own, and to do 
as we would be done by. Have one price to 
all and treat all alike. Whether the purchaser 
is present or absent, it is all the same. No 
misrepresentation or deception is allowed.” 
After so many years of creditable business 
reputation, our readers may feel safe ip trust- 
ing Mr. Burr witb their orders. 


Miller & Co., dealers in ladies’, gentile- 
men’s, and children’s shoes, who huve long 
been established iu and near Union Square, 
have removed,to a new store on the Macy 
block, Fourteenth street, their new number 
being 26, West. Their goodsare well selected, 
and their customers steadily renew their pur- 
chases. 


Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 


Snsurance Flotes. 


The inquest in the case of Col. Walton 
Dwight, of Binghamton, terminated, as the 
tiajority of people anticipated, in a verdict 
that deceased died of natural causes, and not 
by a eutcidal or homocidal act. It was a case 
in which, as usual, the doctors disagreed to a 
very great extent, and this verdict basin no 
senee changed the opinion of any doetor 
The insurance companies that belleve they 
bave been victimized by Dwight will mot pay 
the claima beoause of thie verdict. The in- 
quest, it must be understood, was conducted 
by a jury of Binghamton doctors. and men 
who are to benefit by the payment of the in- 
surance moneys. While Dre. Swinburee and 
Sherman underwent the moat searching croas- 
examination from the Biughamton doctors, 
the representatives of the insurance com- 
panies were not permitted to ask a single 
question, and they looked on in silence. The 
next phase of the lbwight case will be in the 
civil courts, where the estate will seek to en- 
force the claims against the companies. Then 
we shallhave an exposure of the facta con- 
nected not only with the death, but with the 
life of Col. Dwight. He bad a very remarka- 
bie history, and, whenall the factsare known, 
the public will probably feel more kindly 
toward the insurance companies than they 
do at present. The insurance mapagers say 
they must expect all maaner of abuse when- 
ever they investigate a claim; but, believing 
they are right at the start, they are bound te 
go abead. A representative of the Christian 
Union had an interview with several mem- 
bers of the committee having this investiga- 
tiou in charge. They express themselves as 
being entirely satistied with the result of the 
Binghamton inquest. The estate bas already 
began an action against the Washington Life, 
of this city, and, we believe, the Aitna, of 
Hartford. The companies bave not yet made 
answer to the complaint. The United States 
Life Company, of this city, had no particular 
interest in the inquest. That company, while 
Dwight was in good health, discovered that he 
had evaded questions in making bis applica- 
tion, and bad kept back facts. The company 
sent an agent to Mr. Dwight, returned him 
his premiums, witb interest, and cancelled his 
policy. The estate bas not even entered a 
claim against this company. One peculiar 
fact in connection with this case is the insur- 
ance of the brother-in-law of Mr. Dwight 
for $10,000), by the Mutual Life, since these 
proceedings have been inaugurated. Hence 
it will be seen that the Dwight family yet be- 
lieve in life insurance. There was some 
doubt as to the payment by the Equitable 
Life of their policy of $40,000. This doubt ue 
longer exists. The check bas beep. 
Owight ‘and ber counsel are loud in their 
praises of this institution. 

~The Atlantic Fire Insurance Company has 
concluded not to make its impaired capital 
good but ratherto reinsure and retire from 
business. The Atlantic company was 


cially unfortunate the past two years. 

ot only did large fires lessen its funds, but 
dishonest employees carried off its ready 
cash and weakened it financially. 


~The cutting of rates by the fire companies 
vontinues, and it looks as though the big 
institutions were determined to crowd the 
weak to the wall. At the present rates few— 
and these the strongest—can make any money, 
and the balance are living on what they have 
madein the past. The question in a dozen 
New York fire offices is: “ How long will the 
fundjast?"' Thesurplus continues to dwindle 
away and one by one the companies reinsure 
and retire. The idea seems to be to weed out 
ali the small institutions, and then the 
ones may combine,and agree upon A 
rate and make money. 


— Pres. Buell, of the United States Life, has 
made a report to the stockholders of the 
workings of the company in 1878. In this he 
aaye: 

“Our increase of assets during the past year 
has been $28.914 37. For ovvious reasons, and 
in pursuance of a managertsal policy whose 
details have been fully set forth in previous 
reports, no special effort has been made to 
rush new business upon our books. | have 
been content to look on and see the ambition 
of com petitors overieap in this direction, 
confident that, in tines those that bave 
been passing over all kinds of business, con- 
servatism was synonymous with real security 
and permanent success. We ciosed the year 
with 0,917 in force,.insuring $17,718,455. During 
1878, death claims were pald to to the amount o 
ooly $231,900 (against 582 1877), 
the expected ~—,_ MA by this compan 
table— the American ence— was 
000, showing a mortality of $44,010, or 

r cent. The interest account, as usual 

as more than sufficed to meet the amount of 
death losses, the exoess belong $22,700.47, and 
the total of income from interest being $272,- 
26.07. The average rate of interest obtained 
for the year on the company’s assets bas 

n 5.80 per cent.,or over one-feuth more 
than the rate required | by on standard 
of valuation ot Habili- 
ties. 000 of le resourves 
are showe tobe in our possession, ew - 
lar of whic represents in foot as w well as in 

ures the dollar it stands for. A more cieas, 
clear listef investments of Se cxnibived.* | 
easily-convertibie sort cannot be 


Following the President's letter are the 
items of the company’s business, and thése 
give a clear insight into the management. 
There is probably not a company im the coun- 
try whose management is so open to the 
policy -holders. 


Financial, 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, April 2%, lo Saturday, 
Muy WW. 


(ieverament Heads. — 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates 


Monday. Wednesday. Maturday 
April May 4. 
he N 


6. bs, Owe ee 
ts. " ao be. Lc, 
Mo. due .. lus do ts, of 
N.C... Veon. old, Ms 
NONC Tenn. 0.De....... 
N.C... N.C... Tenn. 66, [52% 
Va.6e.old... ....... 
N.0. F. A... Va. ta, i 
N.C. fe. 154 Vae.te.n.b.. 67. ... 
N. Va. te, consol. bds.. 77 
N.C. 1 Va. 4, ex mat.¢. 
N.C. 64, 3.7... @1..... 1 Ve. de. C, series.. 40 
N.C. 64, tax.ci 2... Va. Ge, Def. bds..... is 
Ferelgn Exchange.— 
ave dave. 
Lopdon prime banters 4.8 @4.87 4.28 @4.88 & 


California and Other Mining Stocks. 


We buy end sel! al! Mining Stocks 
at the San Francisco and New York Mining Stock 
Exchanges or elsewhere dally on commission, and 
Gividends paid by us in New Yors; our custom 2B 
years. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO.,, 


Banters, Brokers, and Auctioneers, 
Ne. 43 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N.Y, 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
Baok.) 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, ary 
T. Hu. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 
GEO. H. BUKFORD, Actuary. 


AU Endowment Poliecion a Avwvroved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at) per cent. upon preeent- 


atumn. 
All forms of Life and End>wment Policies issued. 


ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Passengers for Europe or other foreign 
parts should provide themselves with 
General Accident Policies in 


“THE TRAVELERS,” 


of Hartford. Written for one or twelve 
months by any regular Agent, at short 
notice. Permit for Foreign Voyage at a 
sinall advance from usual low rates for 
Accident Policy. 


New York Office, Tribune Building. 
P. 8.—Whether you travel or not, don’t 
go without Accident Insurance. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OrFIC ES: New York, 100 Broadway. 


Cash Assets, Jan. lst, ...... $3. “771. 


Heserve for losses, ete. 


Capital (paid up in caeh).......... 
Unearned Heserve Fund.......... ,060,384. 


HOPE, President. 
CYRU 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


23 Unies Seuarc, New York, 


Y NG. American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union ware, New York. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


NEW BURGH, WN. Y. 


0, 

later than 12 years of age, parents will gain y 

in time, expense and of 
Hints to Parents on. Corre- 
néence solicited. 

SIGLAR, A.M. 


‘Chea pest Bookstore 


in the World. 


t 
| 
| 
Hide ter State Benda. 
; 
‘ 
| 
. 
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| 
if 
: 
¥9 Suppl - lth tho- 
roughly competent Professors. Principais and 
Teachers for every department of Inetruction. 
Fumiilies poing ebread or to the country for the 
eumiper Gan a be sulted with 
“ Tutors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address M. 
: 
2 Preperation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
; pa duates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
| 
q 
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has one advantage 
Wires the etitor gore of tding ip 
drawn by four milk white 
‘hot at by a 
emarked this 


—An ethtor 
bis open barcuche 
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never 
You have protably 
(Nerristown Herald 
It 


me «quartet 


birth twenty-three and 
thhirt 


4 


Weighed at 
twenty) 
thee 


amithe length of the foot five and 
oehaif The happy, parents 
are the Nova Scotian and the Ken- 
tucky Giant, It is @ pity that the parteh 
records are silent a» to the early 
f Goliath. 
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ENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS 


Overwhelming evidence of their superiority 
wer all Saber pists re. It is everywhere recom 
weuded by Physicians, Drogyiete aud the Press, 


The manufacturers received a srecial award and 
he « medal given for porous plasters at the Cen- 
Their great merit lies in the fact that they are 
theonly plasters which relieve pain at once, 
Every one suffering from 
heamatiom,Lame Hack,eor Weak Back 
‘old on the Chest, a or any leca 
neon'’s Capciue Po- 
e 


als or ache whould use 
ous Plaster and be relieved at ouce. ‘ 


Balls 
mail. 

P. & &. Treble Ball, 
red or white, $1.25: 
P.& S. Professional! 
Rall, red or white, 

P.& Amateur 
ge red or white, 


nts 
Trade-Mark Ash or Willow Bate, #3 per dozen 
by Express. 

Sole Agente for America for Philip High- 
field’s Archery, and Jefferies’s Celebrated 
Lawn Tennis. 

Just published, “ The Modern Rules of Lawn 
Tennis.” Cloth, 25c. “The Modern Archer,” 
Cloth, 25c. 

Send l0c. for our new 1%-page Catalogue, 
700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, 


c., 
PECK & SNYDER, 
124 Naseac St., N.Y. 


EDISON 
Electric Pen & Press 


A Wonderful Invention, 
and as Useful as Wonder- 


P.O. Box 2,751. 


ul. 
It is ueed for daplica- 
ting written or princed 
matter. wheo from three 
to ten thousand copies 
are aod super- 
a the printing press 
ane all other means of munipiving rinted coptes. 
is (ovaluable for educationa! institutions, 
banking and mercantile houses, profes- 
sional and business men. “eod for price-list and 
samples of work. Call at the office and see it io 
actual operation. 
T. CLELAND, General Eastern Agent, 


20 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


ALWAYS SELICT THE 


EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 


COVERING” 

Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
Repainted Expense. 


tory, will be at our 
207 PEARL STREET. N.Y. 


THE TAM?:CO BUSTS 


ia 


DR. WARMER'S EALTH CORSET 
and Ckir* rter grea test 
prevement «+: rs they 
are soft as velvet, very obtain 
Be bones. ‘ 
The FLEX!IS_E& HIP CORSET, 
13) bones) ft « w perfect case and is 
«erranied to Dreak ever the a 
Priee, 
For Sale by leadin 
BRO'S, 


351 Broadway,New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AT POPULAR PRICE, 


White Fnglieh Porcelain Sete 
ne White Free on Tee Sete thpiece 
Pine wr upe at ; 
Abt. Ot aT PENT Nie 
furntehe 


ted i om Ged f r tenes 

riaticn free of Send | rt 
ames toler 


WASTE SILK. 
fe@ing “Hit and Machine Tetet. Black or’: 


cent mar! cents per ounce. fend for 
Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG 4&4 CO. 
168 Hreadway. New Vork. 


bare 


otane Stamp. accepted as money 


| 


| 


(Liguiw., 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 
ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
Horsford, late Professor in Harvard Uuiversity. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion in 

high medical authority of the value of phosphoric 

acid, and a0 preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems tO so bappily meet the 
weneral want as this. 


it is mot sauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste. 

Ne danger can attend its ase. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulantese as are necessary te take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water 
and suger only. 

ticulare mailed free on application to 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
pottle free of expense, except express charges. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
W oRKS, Previdence, R.I 


R's 
Cor LIVER O'- 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE Brooklyn Advertisements. 


PILLSBURY’S “BEST MINN 


1nd othe th tow Brande 


BUTTER! 


apd alee the Meet lia cre Butter 
Tim 


ESOTA 


ithe Meet 


Pi 


ured linge W hifttater 
ther braods and agenere: aee rimen’ 
PISE FAMILY CROC BRIE. 
N ATLANIN AVE... 
Henry treet. 


A. THOMPSON'S 


Hestaurant and ¢ onfectionery, | 
No. 30 CLINTON ST.., 


Hetween Plerrepont and Fulton Streete. 


Wedd ng Receptions. Parties, Dioner. ete., sup- 
piled tha choltee variety «f 
Ice Creams, lees, de Ge, 
Oyaters,. Jelllied Game 


VMettees, Bridal and 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfite of Decorated ‘hina, and 
furnished. 
Reliable Walters sent io all cases. 


A Matter of Importance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


The 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


SHOES, | 
EDWINC. BURT, NewYork. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
257 uiten St.. 

kiya, N.Y... 

whoare bis Special Agents, 

for their Illustrated Cata- 


forwarded 


All orders 
will receive 


tention. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


Late DAYTON & CARTER. VUealer in 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS, 


FURNACES, STOVES AND FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


maniike man 
GARDEN VASES, PARK CHAIRS and SETTEES | 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 


latable, and certain in ite We also 
Liver Ou with Pagephate of 

and Wild Cherry. 

Extract of Malt. 


n their merits, as recom mended by 


Seid by Druggiet. ©. BAKER & 
one patieat to another, Meere’s 
Pilales have become the muvet 


Simply: popular medicine of the day for 


Chille aad a!) eMalarial Diseases. Sold by 
50 for cents (0-30). Bee pamphiet 

* Dr.' Meore oo Malarim.”’ sent free on aoplica-. 
tion, Cortiagat Street, New York. Menticn this 
paper. Trial box Free to any Mioister. 


What are your Sy 
Are they a furred tongue, dizziness, beadache, 
an uneasy stomach, o after come 
pate between the shoulders, constipation ? i 

are dyspeptic and bilious, and notbing 

I meet your case so ¢ fliciently as 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


FOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


™ Sufferer? 


Te Preeerve yoar Teeth 


Ww 


635 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


& Sachets D'Iris, 
= Elixir of Calisaya, 
ne Loti 

™ Pectoral Ceugh 
LD EVERYWHERE Syrup, £c., 


sitting of all the Latest st whe ai A Speciality made 


of BLAC Also bh th 
| Agency ofa TROY! LAU where Collars 


can be laundried equal to sew 
213 Fulten near Cencerd, Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


sortment of cl 
Geeds of our own 


| 246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 State St.. Chicage. 


MENEELYS’ 


For Churches, etc, to the opie since 
Mountings. "We 4 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Belis of Pyre Copper and Tia for Chureh 


ébools, Fire Alar Parms,ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, C ue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & » Cincinnati, O. 


Spring & Summer 
UNION 


UNDER - FLANNELS. 


Twe Garments in One, 


aND 
CHILDREN. 


Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Menticn this paper. 


Mice Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 4th N. y.Ctty. 
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nm the Adver 
by 


Those answering an 
will confer a favor u 
tiser and the Publis 


that they saw the 
the Christian Unios 


BOOT AND SHOE, 


“ McComber” is the only last on which | 


166 and 168 Atlantic Brooklyn, N. 


The best bves are those made | 


with pump, complete. 
| CA MMEVER & 


logue and Price List. Goods | 


prompt at- 


Always on — and put up in the most Sera! 


OVER |, q80.000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 


These He the grea! @heat belt of the 

mer « an The uate 


They ave ree from Incumbrance 


o afatning fu i infor 


CHAS. Lan! (om 
n'y Ca, Ite 
Mention thts, writing. 


COOLEY (REAMER 


persedes large and 
pa | pane for setting 


it requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pactty for one miik- 
ipa on 

mpure air. duet or 
fies cannmt reac 
milk set in it. 

It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 
all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavur- 
able weather. 

It requires less labor 


It mukes better butter. 


itis eh 


eaper. 
Butter made by this process toon the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
4 brings the highest price in a!! the great mar- 


or Send stamp forthe DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 


BELLOWS Ss, Vt. 


ANSAS FARMS 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


wow’ 0 GET of the 6.008, 000 
- 


for Home 


PUMPING. 


Rider Cc mpression Erxgine 
Hit Air). For snbdurben 
reeicenves. No steam, no 
netse, no danger. Price, 
Pumps from to 


BAY 


per ca 
Liberty Street, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
« WANTS 


For every day use, and 
cents, one or more of our 
celebrated 


We AMERICAN CARRY STRINGS. 


The neatest and most unique arrangement ever 
invented for carrying any kind ofa bundle! 


PRICE 10 CTS, EACH, AGENTS WANTED, 


Try something that sells ; en is guaranteed sat- 
isfactory and requires no 


INDUGEMENTS "UNPARALLELED: 


send you prepaid sample and terms for 10 cts. 
and give you a three months’ a to 


‘VERY BODY 
VERY WHERE 


the * Agents’ Adrvcate.”” Add 
MERICAN CARRY "STRING COo., 
P.O. Box 61%. Boston, Mass. 


Who sends us the names and 


"4° of 2 bona fide Agents 
nd i2c in *stamos tage, will receive the 
Agente’ Journal 6 free. The subscription 
price ie We. per year. Every Agent should sub- 
scribe as each issue contains over 00 coffers frcm 
reliabie wieh agents. Address at once, 
GENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


of the Ve Euro ake, and unrivaled for 
Flexibility, ty, Evenness of Point. 


Ri S ION: 


In Tweaty Numbers. Samples, inciading the popu- 


Fine Points Points 
be sent by mail, for trial, on receipt of 25 Cents. 


ivisON, BLAKEMAN, Taytor & Co, 


138 avd 140 Grand Street, New York. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Puria Exposition, 187, 


ANY AGEN 


| 


put on by any Carpenter. 
per cent, saved’ in freizht, with 
on. Will last a life. 
for full description and prices to 
IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING = 
P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 
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